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-MITHE TEN VAGUE COMMANDMENTS: HOW TO BE 
LIKE TOM VAGUE & 


[1] GET AWAY FROM WHERE YOU COME FROM AT 
THE FIRST POSSIBLE OPPGRTUNITY AND NEVER 
GO BACK [PREFERABLY GET OUT OF THIS SHITTY 
COUNTRY - VIET NAM WOULD BE GOOD] 


[2] GET THE ROCK’N’ROLL LIFESTYLE BULLSHIT 
OUT OF YOUR SYSTEM BY YOUR MID-20°S [THEN 
GET THE WEIRD SHIT/CONSPIRACY THE- 
ORY/HEAVY POLITICAL PHASE OVER WITH AS 
QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE - AS DULL AS THIS MAY 
SEEM, IT HAS TO BE DONE] 


[3] KEEP UP THE FOOTBALL [AND ONLY SUPPORT 
EVERTON OR SPURS] 


HAT 


[4] GO OUT TO THE PICTURES AND THE SHOPS 
NOW AND AGAIN BUT DONT SOCIALISE MUCH - IT 
IS’NT WORTH IT - WATCH TV A LOT [ANY OLD RUB- 
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[5] DRINK A LOT OF TEA AND COFFEE AND SMOKE 
AT LEAST 20 A DAY [SHOULD BE MARLBORO RE- 
ALLY BUT SO LONG AS IT IS’NT SILK CUT ANY- 
THING’LL DO] 


[6] NEVER GET UP BEFORE MID-DAY [MOST IM- 
PORTANT ONE] 


[7] WORK AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE [NOT AT ALL AT 
PROPER JOBS IF YOU CAN] 


[8] ALWAYS HAVE SHORT SPIKEY HAIR AND WEAR 
AS MUCH BLACK AS POSSIBLE [AND YOU HAVE TO 
BE SKINNY] & 


| 
| 


[9] READ SOME BOOKS [DOSTOYEVSKY/LESTER 
BANGS AND WILLIAM GIBSON ARE PRETTY HIP 
WITH ME AT THE MOMENT - BUT GET JUNK POP- 
MEDIA TOO TO KEEP YOUR HATRED SHARP] 


[10] CULTIVATE FRIENDSHIPS WITH NORMAL 
PEOPLE - PEOPLE YOU CAN TALK FOOTBALL WITH 
[AVOID WEIRDOS, HAVE SOME LAUGHS AND GO ON 
BENDERS NOW AND AGAIN] 


@ THAT’S ALL THERE IS TOIT B 


@ NEXT ISSUE: THE LAST TEMPTATION OF VAGUE 
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Do you sometimes look back at yourself 3 or 4 years ago 
and think, "God, what a jerk?" YES 

Do you hear voices muttering in your head, faint and in- 
distinct? YES H 

Dv you use credit cards irresponsibly in hopes of later 
payment? NO [but I would if [had any] B 

Do you get messages from space beamed into your skull? 
NO 

Are you a ’packrat’, do you hoard material goods that 
you'll probably never use? Do you enjoy filing, stacking, re- 
sorting them? OH YES [that’s ALL I do] B 

Would you love to go looting during a riot? YES B 

Do you worry about your brain? YES 

Do you dream of controlling the world? NOB 

When you were a child, did you torture small animals and 
bugs? NO & 

Do you find it utterly impossible to comprehend the op- 
posite sex? NOT UTTERLY... YES Bf 

Do you get psychosomatic headaches? YES 

Does your temper stay dormant most of the time, only to 
suddenly explode into quasi-insane rage? YES Bi 
Do you like to drive fast as hell, with your car stereo 
cranked up all the way? NO [I’m not american] B 
Do you often ’tune out’ the world while concentrating? 
YES B 
Do you feel you "march to the beat of a drunken drum- 
mer?" NO [everybody else does] 
Do you forget where you just put things? OCCASION- 
ALLY 

Do you catch yourself shooting off at the mouth? DITTO 
= 


Do you sometimes want to fire a deer rifle into your TV? 
OH NO, NEVER & 

Do you often lie when the truth would suffice? SOME- 
TIMES & 

Do you blurt out well-meant but uncouth statements and 
then immediately regret it? NO! FUCK OFF... sorry B 
Do you sometimes smash the shit out of your finger when 
using a hammer? SOMETIMES B 

Do you have spells during which you are pissed off or de- 
pressed for what you later decide was no good reason? NO 
[it’s always for a good reason] 


Would you really rather sit around and watch TV than go 
out? YEAH B 

Do you deliberately work at an honest but menial job, even 
though you could be making big $$$ as an ass-kicking ex- 
ecutive? YES B 

Do you look down on those who would rather do idiot la- 
bour or go on the dole than try to achieve, as you have done? 
YES & 

Are you fairly well assured that you’re smarter than the 
’average’ gazooba? YES HB 

Do you get fixated on one amusing little activity and then 
’go at it’, day and night? OH YES [look at this] B 

Are you scientific rather than superstitious? BIT OF 
BOTH B 

Do you avoid looking too closely at beautiful 13 year old 
girls? Boys? 

YES [dont you?...] H 

When you get impatient with an inanimate object, do you 
tear it all to shit? YEP B 

At night at home, are you sometimes convinced Charles 
Manson is in your closet? PRETTY MUCH ALL OF THE 
TIME B 

Do you instinctively imitate dialects and mannerisms 
when describing a scene? NO [I come from Wiltshire] 

Do certain textures or noises make your skin crawl? YES 
[a lot of noises do] B 

Do you often stay up all night? YES B 

Does money ’burn a hole in your pocket?’ YES Hf 

Does everything seem a little unreal to you? NOH 

Do you have certain secrets that no one else knows? NOT 
AFTER THIS B 

Have you ever had a psychic experience? Seen a UFO? NO 


Do you let jobs stack up, rationalising that you work bet- 
ter under pressure? YES & 

Does disorder in your work area drive you nuts? YES B 

Do you spout broad generalisations on subjects about 
which you know little or nothing? OH YES [made a career 
out of it] B 

Do you find human folly amusing? NO [not particularly] 

Do you live in your own little world? YES & 

Do you like to go out at night with friends, being rowdy 
and disturbing the peace, drinking and terrorizing 
citizens? NOT SO MUCH NOWADAYS & 

Do you get all cranked up and make elaborate plans that 
will never come off in a million years? YES B 

Do you always need to fart during the mast solemn occa- 
sions? NOT ALWAYS 

When you see someone in pain or discomfort do you 
laugh, or want to? YES B 

Married? NOB 

Divorced? NOM 

Do you have enough Slack? NO [you can never have 
enough] B 

Do you recognise the necessity for law and order? NOPE 


Do you like your job/school/chores? NOPE & 

Paid enough? NO [nothing] B 

In general, do you really give a shit? NOM 

Do you read much? A BIT B 

Watch the news much? YEAH & 

Do you compulsively read any inane thing (labels, ads) 
that happens to be within vision? YEP B 

Do you sometimes get the impression that EVERYBODY 
of the opposite (or otherwise desired) sex is repulsed by 
you? YES B 

If we invaded little countries or fought Russia with N- 
Bombs, wouid you coddle draft-dodgers? CUDDLE 
DRAFT-DODGERS? B 
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Would you get the fuck out of the country? YES HB 

Do people consider you odd? BETTER DO BECAUSE I 
THINK MOST OF THEM ARE FUCKING ODD 

Do you have different personalities according to who 
you’re talking to? YES 

Do you sometimes make faces, sing, twitch, etc. for no ap- 
parent reason? YES & 

Would you just as soon let others make the tedious deci- 
sions? YES # 

Do you behave differently with family than with friends? 
YES 

Does everything always take twice as long and cost twice 
as much as you thought it would? YES 

Are you always late? NOH 

Do you easily ’blow things off and procrastinate? NO @ 

Is today’s youth more fucked up than previous gener- 
ations? NO [my generation was the last to get properly 
fucked up] B 

Do you clown around a lot? NOB 

Do your face and voice change grotesquely when you get 
excited? DONT THINK SO, PARTICULARLY 

Do you ignore your health for long periods? NO [I’m al- 
ways conscious‘of it, or my lack of it] Hf 

Do you sometimes get all ’spaced out’ and ‘dingy’ for no 
apparent reason? YES [but I’m not comfortable with those 
terms] 

Do you ever dream you are in elementary school, and you 
suddenly notice you are wearing no pants? NO [do you?] 
ca 

When you were a little kid, if you tapped the left side of 
your chair a few times, did you then feel compelled to tap 
the right side of your chair an exactly equal number of 
times? YES! YES!...? 

Do you sometimes go out beating up strangers? NO 

Do you occasionally shoplift ’in revenge?’ NO [I’m a crap 
shoplifter] Hi 

Do you go on drug binges occasionally? OCCASION- 
ALLY @ 

Are you more or less cheerful around others? MORE OR 
LESS H 

Do you sometimes think you should ’quit?’ YES 

Do you or did you do lousy things to your elders, just to 
bug them? YES Hi 

Every now and then, do you tie up blind amputee women 
and indulge in mud sports, canings and Tasmanian Cul- 
ture? NOT SO MUCH NOWADAYS & 

Do you have any phobias, fears, compulsions? YES 

Do you sometimes dwell morbidly on things like sickness, 
world problems, death, drugs, pain, perversion? YES 

Are you even slightly sick in the head? PROBABLY 

Do you sometimes fret irrationally over friends and loved 
ones? YES B 

Do you actually fear ’Bob’ at times? YES 

Do you figure there’s a big depression on the way? NO 
[it’s already here] B 

Do you think the aliens will stop us from destroying our- 
selves? NO H 

Do you often dream of a post-holocaust world in which 
you are top caveman? NO & 

Have you lost pretty much ALL faith in the government? 
NOPE [never had any anyway] 

Do you bite into an apple and then worry about the weird, 
chemical taste on the skin? NOPE [cant say I do] 

Do you use our nation’s President as a scapegoat? NOM 

Do you think justice can be ’bought?’ YES B 

Do you instinctively feel that all public figures are liars? 
YES Hf 

Do you get a mini-heart-attack every time you see a cop? 

NOG 


[6] 


Do you automatically dislike members of strange relig- 
ious cults? YES [ANY religious cults] 

When you get home from work, would you just as soon 
watch some cheap, stupid entertainment as more educa- 
tional fare? YES 

Do certain ’types’ of people get under your skin? YES 

Does it irritate the hell out of you to see writers use 
cliches? YES Bi 

Do you fall madly in love, ALL THE TIME? NOB 


Which of the following words describe YOU? 

CITY PERSON: country person: suburbanite: HETERO 
[sort of]: homo: bi: Omni: asexual: ’good’: bad’: sensitive: 
TOUGH: FRUSTRATED: satisfied: ATHLETIC: healthy: 
ILL: wimp: sane: Half-cocked: insane: absent-minded: 
ALERT: friendly: cagey: SULLEN: ANTISOCIAL: goofy: A 
FUNNY PERSON IN CONVERSATION: TIRED: en- 
ergetic: NERVOUS: LOOSE: lively: a wallflower: quiet: 
loud: blue collar: white collar: NO COLLAR: TALENTED: 
untalented: intellectual: NO BULLSHIT: MOODY: weird: 
NORMAL: DEPRESSED: MANIC: NEUROTIC: PSY- 
CHOTIC: RENEGADE: aggressive: subdued: NICE: 
grouchy: optimistic: CYNICAL: PESSIMISTIC: SMART: 
stupid: IN- BETWEEN: GENIUS: crafty: shitty: NO- 
WHERE: rich: middle-class: POOR: handicapped: macho: 
educated: uneducated: overeducated: and, finally, are you 
an EMERGENTILE, a REWARDIAN, or merely a ME- 
DIOCRETIN? I’M A MEDIA-CRETIN @ 


Which of the following ‘phenomena’ do you more or less 
believe in? 

ufos: astrology: telepathy: precognition: telekinesis: psy- 
chic healing: pyramid power: ancient astronauts: ’ghosts’: 
trance revelations: Atlantis/Mu/etc: Bigfoot-type crea- 
tures: the Loch Ness Monster: NONE ABOVE: OTHERS 


The world condition these days is: bad: good: FUNNY: AS 
EXPECTED 


Right now, you would like to have more: TIME: MONEY: 
FRIENDS: SEX: ALCOHOL: TOBACCO: MARIJUANA: 
STIMULANTS: NARCOTICS: DEPRESSANTS: HALLU- 
CINOGENS: CLOTHES: BRAINS: OTHERS 


2 @ B WHAT YOU READ IS WHAT YOU GET BB @ 
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BECAUSE I'VE DONE MY TIME IN HACKNEY 


Edites by KENDRA LEWES 


TEVIEW OF THE CREAT ENGLISH VORTEX 
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@ First BLAST THIS POXY COUNTRY & 


®@ BLAST ITS SHITTY PAST, ITS PHONEY PRESENT AND ITS EVEN MORE PHONEY FUTURE & 


@ BLAST THE VILLAGE MENTALITY OF ITS VILLAGES fespecially west country ones} AND THE VILLAGE 
MENTALITY OF LONDON. 


@ BLAST ITS LICENSING LAWS [at the root of most of it] but BLAST ENGLISH PUBS anyway [be they traditional 
rural/urban or trendy rural/urban - except maybe ’Finch’s’ on Portobello and ’the Warwick’ sometimes] Hi 


H BLESS ITS WEATHER & 


B ‘BLAST ITS PATHETIC INCESTUOUS ARISTOCRACY, BLAST ITS PETTY BANAL MIDDLE CLASS [espe- 
cially the way they eat and those stupid big umbrellas they have] AND MOST OF ALL BLAST ITS STUPID, PREDICT- 
ABLE WORKING CLASS - 


In particular the builders on the St.Anne’s Rd site. BLAST THEM, THEIR PARENTS, THEIR CHILDREN AND 
ANYBODY WHO KNOWS THEM. 

BLAST anyone who thinks its fun to jump up and down on a kango- drill at 9 O’Clock in the morning - ’Auf Weidersehn 
Pet’ is so untrue. Builders aren’t lovable and funny in the slightest. They’re really Thatcherite Work-crazy,,kango-hopping 
twats! The one thing they enjoy more than landing a job on something like Stoke Newington Police station, is the sheer sad- 
istic pleasure, you can see they all get, from playing with their phallic kango- drills at 8 O’Clock in the morning. 

WHAT IF THEY GAVE A BUILDING SITE AND NOBODY CAME? Who needs another imitation 18th Century 
Wimpey Home anyway? I saw one the other day with a ’1987’ plaque on it, WANKERS! I don’t know whose worse, the 
people who build them, the people who live in them, the people who design them or the people who write about them? 
BLAST THEM ALL ETERNALLY & 


H BLAST those poncey bourgeois bastards who live in Hackney or off Portobello Rd but don’t have any curtains - so they 
can flaunt their offensive wealth and pretentious bad-taste. And the trouble is they don’t get what’s coming to them - be- 
cause the cockney barra’ boys and street-wise homeboys really respect them and want to be like them. 

I’m talking about Yuppies of course but BLAST ANYONE WHO GOES ON ABOUT YUPPIES ALL THE TIME [the 
sign of the truly unimaginative] 


M@ BLAST ’CLASS WAR [the most unimaginative youth sub-culture since ’Crass’| & 


@ BLAST ANYTHING TO DO WITH ACID OR ADVERTISING 

|the biggest myth of the 60’s and the biggest myth of the 80’s] 

CURSE TIMOTHY LEARY OR WHOEVER IT WAS WHO FIRST MISTOOK MYSTICISM FOR SUBVERSION 
AND ETERNALLY CURSE THE LEGIONS OF ARSE-WIPE AD EXECS WHO RIP OFF TERRY GILLIAM 


MH And BLAST [the other one] FREE-MARKET MONETARISM or whatever you call it. Accountancy isn’t exciting, 
banks and stock-markets aren’t hip, white isn’t black. FUCK THE BANK GENERATION 


HM ETERNALLY CURSE ANYBODY WHO HAS ANYTHING TO DO WITH ’NIGHT NETWORK’. 
OR LIKES IT IN ANYWAY. You know what I like about ’Night Network’? Nothing. I don’t like ANYTHING about 
"Night Network’. 
If that Thomp-fucking-son bloke isn’t fired soon - and that prick Brown too - media blood will flow in the streets. Janet 


Street- Porter, the day is coming. 
FOR HOW MUCH LONGER DO WE TOLERATE MASS-MEDIA? 


@ BLAST YOUTH-CULTURE - IT’S FINISHED, KIDS. YOU’RE TOO LATE 


@ How! hate modern music, it goes on, and on, and on, and on, and on, and on, and on, and on, and on, and on, and on, 
how I wish it would STOP! 


@ BLAST any music - BLAST ANY MUSIC - but BLAST PARTICULARLY any music that’s remotely like Erasure or 
The Pet Shop Boys. Or any films that are anything like Another Country’ or have anything to do with David Puttnam [ex- 
cept ’Local Hero’] 

IF JOE ORTON WAS ALIVE TODAY HE’D BE HETEROSEXUAL. 


@ BLAST all british films, but particularly the ones about public schools [except If...” and "Good And Bad At Games’], 
chirpy cockney characters [them and the films about them], films about 50’s Britain - the only decade more boring than the 
80’s [except ’Plenty’ - better than all the Vietnam-angst films - except for ’Aliens’ and Southern Comfort’] and anything by 
Peter Greenaway [the english Jean-Luc] 


@ BLAST films about Vietnam [except for the one from the VC’s point of view, which will never be made] and films about 
babies and babies [except Perry’s] 


@ BLESS Alex Cox for ’Repo-Man’ and ’Straight To Hell’. BLAST HIM ETERNALLY for ’Sid’n’Nancy’ and for remind- 
ing everybody of that senile old social-worker Joe Strummer. 


@ BLESS Julie Burchill, bless her fascist little socks. I HAVE always been ready to defend 

Mrs Thatcher against charges of 
dementia, but now even I.am worried 
that the burden of nine-and-a-half years 
at Number Ten is beginning to afflict her 
judgement and turn her mind. 

Fhe daughter of a very senior civil 
servant was recently introduced to Mail 
on Sunday hackette Julie Burchill. When 
she told her father that she had met the 
Stalinist harpy, the very senior civil 
servant could hardly contain his excite- 
ment. 

“She’s the only female columnist who 
the Prime Minister reads religiously,” he 
vouchsafed. 


1 BLESS ADIDAS, MARLBORO AND SAINSBURYS - THE REST CAN FUCK OFF. 


HM BLAST SOUTH LONDON - except for the Brixton Sports Centre - no, just blast South London. 


BLESS THE MET for stopping U2 playing outside the premier of their stupid film [when I went to see The Last Temp- 
tation Of Christ’ I thought the U2 trailer was the feature for a minute] 


@ AND EVEN BLESS the NME New York correspondent who resigned rather than give the U2 album a good review. 
THERE IS SOME DECENCY LEFT - EVEN IN THE MUSIC PRESS! 


*{ FINE PEOPLE WHO WANT TO KILL ME 86 
THEY CAM SELL THEIR STORY TO Trt 
NEWSPAPERS. i HAVE FEWER FRIENDS NOW 
THAN 1 DIG FIVE YEARS AGO. BOHO. 
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@ BLASTLRT 


is general and particularly for the way they tried to blame everybody but their own GROSS NEGLIGENCE for Kings X 
both the place and the firc| 


BH BLESS smokers on the tube Hi 


E BLASTLRT AGAIN for the utter contempt in which they hold us poor bastards who have to rely on them to get around. 
You're the laughing stock of the world, LRT, not the people who don’t use your stupid ticket-processing machines - which 


tever work anyway, along with your old-fashioned fire-risk elevators, signals, and where are those videos at Leicester Square 
#? Eh? Jesus! 


—B BLESS PASSENGER-ACTIONS [why doesn’t it ever happen on a tube I’m on?] 


— BLESS APATHY. 
— BLESS ’THE GREAT ARISTOCRATIC ART OF DOING ABSOLUTELY NOTHING’ 

The extent of your apathy, like sex and travel and ligging, has always been dictated by your class - but not anymore. 

— BLESS UNEMPLOYMENT, doing nothing, ducking and diving, Gareth - this bloke I know whose been on the dole 
ior 18 YEARS! [I’ve only made it to 10 myself] 

If you don’t understand why I think unemployment is a good thing - FUCK OFF - what are you doing reading VAGUE 
mmyway? 

@ BLAST all those social-conscience documentaries, pop groups and radio things, that don’t ever mention the fact that 
people might not want to work - When it’s blatantly obvious that nobody does. 

My old man doesn’t, none of my mates ever did, wide-boys don’t, the media-lamebrains that get all concerned don’t, and 
he rich certainly don’t. Even - the lowest of the low - popstars don’t want to work. In fact that’s their only redeeming fea- 
wre. And the only reason I can think of why people STILL get involved with music - No matter how boring and redundant 
i's become, it’s better than working Hi 


B® WORK 

“Dear Comrades 

Monday morning, waking up in the cold and fog. Getting up at six 
mm the moming is a real violence, a little daily Stammheim running 
through your life in the prison of work. 

It’s that unsatisfied desire to sleep, to snuggle down and think 
ambhurriedly about your life, your love, your miseries in the warmth 
of your bed, ‘splendid stage of dreams and lové’. Solitude of a dark 
dawn, suffocated by smoke, criss-crossed by chilly heavily-wrapped 
igures clinging to bicycle-handlebars, scooters, steering wheels. 

Smog-dirtied mist, suburban smells and colours, then at the city 
centre you change coaches (this morning I’ve managed to get a seat 
2gain). 

The cold envelopes and penetrates, swallowing up the last 
traces of warmth spread over your skin: not yet 7 o’clock and I’m 
already into the work-cycle. 

I refuse to begin my days like this, nothing to do with me, the 
requirements of the office, the times of the alarm clock. I hate that 


belll What do they want from me? A coach bringing me nearer and 
nearer to the office and all its accessories, worse than watching 
Sunday afternoon TV. 

That's what refusal to work means, it isn’t an idea, a myth, but 
this concrete need to stay in bed, strangle the alarm clock and take 
back time for yourself. 

It’s the need to rest body and mind. Images and sensations from 
a short journey to work, scribbled notes for a letter to the paper, 
looking for privacy. 

The coach stops, I get out into the square, follow the portico, 
cross the road, the other portico. I’m there, open the window, begin. 
And I can’t even go to the newsagent - it’s Monday and the dear ‘red 
paper’ doesn’t come out, I won't find it there amongst all the others. 


“One Monday at the end of October” included in “Dear Com- 
rades: Readers’ letters to ‘Lotta Continua’” edited by Margaret Kunzle 
(Pluto Press, Lon a 1980) 


BH BLAST theory-freaks who dismiss anybody who does anything like bombing an army barracks, or assassinating a 


judge or something, because they haven’t worked out their theory properly, and they’re going to alienate the great lum- 
pen proletariat. If somebody makes a decision to do something like that, they’ve had enough and they’ve gone way beyond 
theory. Well, it’s better than bottling it up! Hi 


@ BLAST conspiracy-theory freaks who - when anything happens like The Black Liberation Front planting a few bombs 
in the midlands - come up with a theory that it’s neo-nazis really, trying to stir up racial hatred. 

After the ‘Italian Experience’ of the police and god knows what infiltrating the Red Brigades, it’s got to the stage where 
anything that happens is put down to state-sponsored terrorism. 

So don’t do anything, don’t riot, don’t complain - Just write boring theories and wait for the glorious day when the lum- 
pen proles organise themselves into Workers’ Councils. WOOPEE- FUCKING-DO! & 


@ BLESS THE ANGRY BRIGADE AND ’A FISTFUL OF DYNAMITE [DUCK YOU SUCKER!] - I DONT 
THROW BOMBS, | WATCH FILMS - 
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7 SCE'S HIGH’ "THE JANITOR’ ’TAXI DRIVER’ BEING THERE’ ’TIME BANDITS’ "THE ADVENTURES OF 
» BUCKAROO BANZAI ACROSS THE 8th DIMENSION’ ’COMMANDO’ ’ALIEN’ ALIENS’ PLATOON’ POLICE’ 
4) SIESTA’ SUBURBIA’ ’VALENTINO’ ’THE THIRD MAN’ ’NO WAY OUT” ’THE BIG CLOCK’ "ANGEL HEART’ 

“DANCE WITH A STRANGER’ ’MIDNIGHT COWBOY’ ’BARFLY’ ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN’ ’APOCA- 


YPSE NOW!’ LAST TANGO IN PARIS’ PERFORMANCE’ ’CHINESE ROULETTE’ BURDEN OF DREAMS’ 
= RAGING BULL’ "SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA’ ’STRANGER THAN PARADISE’ ’SPECIAL BULLETIN’ 
BRAZIL’ ’FITZCARRALDO’ ’BADGE OF THE ASSASSIN’ "KOYAANISQATSDP THE OSTERMAN WEEKEND” 
) BLADERUNNER’’AFTER HOURS’ DOWN BY LAW’ DIVA’ ’SPACEHUNTER: ADVENTURES IN THE FOR- 
; BSIDDEN ZONP’’ IF...” JAZZ ON A SUMMER’S DAY’’A GRIN WITHOUT A CAT’ STRAIGHT TO HELL’ ’SLAM- 
DANCE’ THE WICKERMAN’ ’GERMANY IN AUTUMN’ ’EASY RIDER’ ’A PRAYER FOR THE DYING’ ’MUR- 
DER BY DECREE’ ’THE AMERICAN FRIEND’ ’ONE PLUS ONE [SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVILP BLAZING 
; SADDLES’ RAZORBACK’ ’THE LONGEST DAY’ ’LOCAL HERO’ ’SILVERADO’ "(WANTED:DOA’ ’ANGEL 
DUST SALVADOR’ ’THE YEAR OF LIVING DANGEROUSLY’ ’CIRCLE OF DECEIT’ THE ILLUSTRATED 
MAN’ °UN CHIEN D’ANDALOW’ ’ENTER THE DRAGON’ ’THE PASSAGE’ ’BAD TIMING’ ’SAIGON’ 
DRJEKYLL AND SISTER HYDE’ (QUADROPHENIA’ THE BIRTHDAY PARTY’ STEPFORD WIVES’ GOOD 
AND BAD AT GAMES’ CHINATOWN’ ’THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE’ INVASION OF THE BODYS- 
NATCHERS’ ’CHINA SYNDROME’ ’THE WILD BUNCH’ ’GO TELL THE SPARTANS’ ’THE ODESSA FILE’ 
SALEM’S LOT’ THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH’ ’THE LONG GOOD FRIDAY’ ’PURPLE RAIN’ LOOT’ "THE 
MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE’ ’THE GOOD, THE BAD AND THE UGLY’ ’LE COP’ ’THE FAKING OF PEL- 
HAM 123’’ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK’ ’WITNESS’’A FISTFUL OFDYNAMITE[AKA. DUCK YOU SUCKER!) 
NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY’ ’THE OUTSIDERS’ ’RUMBLEFISH’ THE OUTLAW JOSEY WALES’ ’THE 39 
STEPS’ THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST’ THE FRONT’ AGUIRRE: WRATH OF GOD’ MONTY PYTHON 
AND THE HOLY GRAIL’ ’MIDNIGHT RUN’ ’THE MISFITS’ 


@ BUGGER THE REST AND ANYTHING APART FROM ’COLORS’ OUT AT THE MOMENT a 


M BLESS PLAGIARISM - THE ONLY TRUE FORM OF HUMAN EXPRESSION - 

°1984’[WE’] /’APOCALYPSE NOW! [HEART OF DARKNESS’]/’NO WAY OUT’[’THE BIG CLOCK’] /’ANGEL 
HEART’/OUT OF THE PAST’]/ MARK CHAPMAN [CATCHER IN THE RYE’] / JOHN HINCKLEY JNR [TAXI 
DRIVER’| 


WE: The former qua gist wiingies with the shoppers in Landen: 


B@ BLESS HUNTER S. THOMPSON 

@ BLAST him for letting Time Out’ and ’Blitz’ run his stuff, forcing suckers like me to buy them [even though it’s always 
just extracts from ’Generation Of Swine’ 

HB AND BLAST all the snivelling swine that try to imitate him 


# BLAST all designer-socialist style-culture magazines. 
@ BLAST EVERYTHING ABOUT STYLE CULTURE - EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES TURNS TO SHIT. 
@ BLAST THE MEDIA AND ’THE MEDIATED WORLD WE LIVE IN! 


B BLAST 68/88 B 
H BLESS 69/389 & 


ERIE Rex SEES BRENT RS REP Cer Res CS 


@ BLAST that Channel 4/Gerry Gable NF documentary/advertisement - OK to give the NF publicity, not Sinn Fein - we 
get yal 


BLAST CENSORSHIP - THEY TRAIN YOUNG MEN TO DROP FIRE ON PEOPLE BUT THE BBC EDIT THE 
: "FUCKS’ OUT OF APOCALYPSE NOW!” 


AEGIS 8 RORES Bh, 


@ BLAST THE US ELECTION, THE OLYMPICS, GIBRALTER MURDERS AND ALL THE OTHER ’88 MEDIA 
EVENTS [ONLY THING I REALLY GOT INTO WAS THE EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS] # 


op ie Sea aca 


H@ BLAST FRANCES 


@ BLAST Guy Debord’s impenetrable texts. I BLESS Raoul Vaneigem’s quotes ll 


B BLAST YEARS 1979 TO 2000 & 


Bi 


B(BLAST| 


William Hurt [smug git] Yitzhak Shamir John Cleese Janice Long Barry Norman [that’s what too much ligging does 
to you] Arsenal F.C. Seething Wells Tom Watt Ian Bone Ian Paisley Paul Morley Derek Jameson Ben Elton Eltham 
Wellsby Tom King Liverpool F.C Anita Dobson Jimmy Hill Gerry Gable Patrick Harrington Geldof Emma Freud An- 
thony Wilson [for brown-nosing Norman Tebbit] Bono Robert Elms The Fergie Monster Billy Bragg Michael Clarke 
Leigh Bowery [complete twat] David Dunbar Michel Prigent John Brown Robin Ramsay Peter York Geraldo Rivera Ian 
Rush Fuckface from Black’ President Zia The Crap KHT Plumber Kenny Dalgleish Paula Yates Terry Waite Linda Ford- 
ham Gary Oldham Rupert Everett Branson Bill Wyman Peter Wright Peter Stringfellow George Graham Stuart Adam- 
son Phil Collins Julie Walters Andy Kershaw Liz Kershaw Billy-Bragg again Elvis Costello [except for his acting] Dun- 
can Campbell Bono again Peter Gabriel Andrew Logan Gilbert and George George Harrison David Puttnam Peter Gree- 
naway Stuart Adamson again Midge Ure Prince Sihanouk Jean-Michel Jarre George Bush Jeffrey Archer 
M And everybody who is’nt blessed... 


@ |BLESS] mi 


Percy Toplis Alan Bleasdale Paul McGann [for The Monocled Mutineer’] Hopper Jodie Foster Harvey Keitel John 
Hinckley James Woods Steve Martin [most of the time] Sledge Hammer’ Malcolm McLaren Malcolm McDowall Patrick 
McNee Patrick McGoohan Shane McGowan Edward Earl Johnson Kim Philby Tania [Che Guevara’s girlfriend] Terry 
Gilliam Terry Jones Michael Palin Graham Chapman Eric Idle Joseph Conrad Michael Herr Francis Ford Coppolla Tim 
Page Nic Roeg [pretty much all of the time] William Burroughs [sometimes] Charles Bukowski Crispin Glover Ellen Bar- 
kin Peter Ried Chris Gray Ulrike Meinhof Sean Flynn Meryl Streep Lee Harvey Oswald Lindsay Anderson Andreas Baader 
Tom Waits Leila Khaled Christopher Walken Christopher Plummer Bienventura Durrutti Fyodor Dostoyevsky Lester 
Bangs Bob Black Fredy Pearlman Jim Carroll Roberto Benigni Rod Steiger Benhazir Bhutto Christine Noonan Honor 
Blackman Alexandra Bastedo Diana Rigg Hans-Joachim Klein Umberto Eco Jane Suck/Solanas Rutger Hauer Robert De 
Niro [especially Harry Tuttle and Travis Bickle] Gerry Adams Philip K. Dick Che Guevara Montgomery Clift Bommi 
Baumann Marlon Brando William Gibson Astrid Proll Martin Sheen Carlos Gudrun Ensslin Franz Beckenbauer John 
Lurie Laurence Harvey Linford Christie Miranda Richardson Vivien Leigh Mickey Rourke Holger Meins Everton F.C | 
James Fox Robert Duvall Werner Herzog Rainer Werner Fassbinder Jamie Lee Curtis Bernadette Devlin Humphrey Bo- 
gart Lauren Baccall Bruce Sterling Charlie Watts Klaus Kinski Kathleen Turner Spurs Sigourney Weaver Willem Dafoe 
Kenneth Williams Charles Hawtrey Valeris Solanas Karen Eliot Yasser Arafat Patrick Bergin Kathy Acker W.D. Richter 
Ruud Gullit and the other one - Van Basten Patti Smith [for all her sins] Martin Scorcese [for everything really] Gregory 
Hines Theresa Russell Tim Roth Irmgard Moller Abu Jihad Ben Johnson Brian Clough Jon Savage John Savage Tony 
Cottee Jamie Reid Burt Lancaster Lisa Bonnet Isabelle Adjani Nev "The Save’ Southall [shame about the rest of the team] 
Pauline Murray 3 Mark Downham Luis Bunuel Charlotte Rampling Jack Stephenson Lou Reed Kurt Vonegut James 
Cameron Gale Anne Hurd Michael Biehn Richard Hell & | 
@ And Sarah for providing the common sense that inspired this Hi , 


BLAST 


Edited by WYRTHAM LEWIS, 
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Mark Chapmanin 1975, giving a Vietnamese 
refugee a ride at Fort Chafee 


a 
ar 


"The most peace loving of people are 
haunted by dreams of blood. How 
hard it is to be solicitious towards 
those whom one cannot kill on the 
spot; to use kindness to disarm those 
one cannot disarm by force. I have a 
great debt of hatred towards those 
who have very nearly succeeded in en- 
slaving me. How can hate be destroyed 
without destroying its causes? The 
barbarity of riots, arson, the people’s 
savagery, all the excesses which terrify 
bourgeois historians, are exactly the 
right vaccine against the chill atrocity 
of the forces of law, order and hierar- 
chical oppression.’ 
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KILL EM ALL 


THE SUN, Thursday, September 15, 1988 
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66 4s 
. JHE SHOW, NEVER ENDED...... THE uLtRA- caiTALIST REVOLUTION oF THE LATE @ 
A 20% CENTURY TURNED OUT TO BE A FRONT FOR SOMETHING FAR ay 
WORSE ..........BY THE MID-1970’S THE JOINT MUSIC =- 
f BUSINESS CHIEFS HAD BECOME. STKONG ENOUGH To MAKE 
Z THEIR Move. DURING AN A.N.D.S. BENEFIT IN BRAZIL, BE 
THEY SUCCESSFULLY ORCHESTRATED A COUP AND CEASED GE 
ReeREPAYMENT OF U,S. DEBTS. WESTERN ECONOMY =, - 
ee COLLAPSED, LEAVING ONLY THE MUSIC BUSINESS iz 
SE SOLVENT. eoveesees THE C.I.A. HAD ALREADY GEEN  INFIM page 
A a te LTRATED AND, FOR SOME TIME THEIR ENTERTAINMENT ADVISORS yi 
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si DE- STABILISING BOTH LEFT & RIGHT-WING Sea hhe 
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T WAS NO GOOD LOOKING TO THE RUSSIANS. 
LATE BR GORBACHEV’S REFORMS «THE POLITBURO WAS RIPE 
AR wesc BUSINESS INTERVENTION . THE oup SOCIALIST - 
vAKeee WALL FAINTINGS OF MARX & LENIN WERE = OM 
I, BED 8Y ONES OF ELTON OWN & THE BEATLES, “NAS 
ASED URE GELLS’ TOOK OVER FROM "THE TERNATONALE |. 
B HE BACKING OF THE STATE DEPARIMENT & THE 
“s FTBUKO , RICHARD BRANSON BECAME WORLD PRESIDENT & 
ese A THOUSAND YEAR REICH OF MUSIC FASCISM...... _—* 
oe, YOU WANT A PICTURE OF THE FUTURE, pee 
 WAGINE HAVING TO WATCH Ly 


‘NIGHT NETWORK’... FOREVER .”4/¢ 
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ut THERE WAS RESISTANCE...... 


— FOKMEK JOUKNAUISTS =k INTELLECTUALS wio FOUND ThMSEUES 
SHUNNED WHEN THE MEDIA BAME LomINATED By “Sygsy 
HAS & ‘MIGHT NETHORK' fGOTBALL FANS fuTICSa wifey 
FOOTBALL. WhS BIMM & WHE Gkops TAKEN WER FORK 
DHILY Koc eee 
CONCERTS , | 


ON THE FOKMER 
BBC STUDIOS (nN 


ALL THE NUCLEAK PHYSICISTS AND CyYQER- 
5 SpecRLISTS WORKING FOR BRANSON, IT 
Just A MAMER OF TIME BEFORE THEY 
SED A WAY OF TRANSPORTING DEAD 

PAPCTARS FROM THE PAST To THE PRESENT 
et 2 HUGELY SUCCESSFUL COMEBACH CONCERE. 
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press conference in their hotel tc : P eh b (geP aNd She wax Hit by # 
explain their non-appearance, The ae ton. : 
herd have boon vehernent that they 


oh fat paler te wattle thes ing 


This thing, it wii a pitched battle 


SRMMSCAIPT: VAGUEIART 


‘masishe | | | | 


OH... HAVEN'T YOU HEARD? — 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
IS OVER... WE WON. 


: ae 
SA H\" 
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ON AN EXPRESS-ELEVATOR TO HELL. 
> DOWN! 

CYBER-SPACE NO ONE CAN HEAR YOU 
pase | 


RNET'ICS, n. Study of system of control and com- 
ions in animals and electrically operated devices 
calculating machines. [ f. Gk Kubernetes Steersman, 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary’) 


METROPHAGE: A VIRTUAL TECHNOLOGY 
iS STALKING UNDERGROUND RESISTANCE 
ETURE 


LEASE TAKE A LOOK AT THIS MAP, SIR! THE 
WILATION IS QUITE OUT OF HAND" : THE HUMAN 
E=4GUE - THE CIRCUS OF DEATH. 


TV 4 SOCIETY INUNDATED WITH FICTIONS OF 
EY ERY KIND,PANIC IS NECESSARY." 


® HARDWIRED IN THE METROPHAGE 


B® Cyber-Punk is pure blag. It is essentially some techniko- 
rect types cutting together a science-fiction/critical-theory 
mrossover - with fictions of every kind - in the post- Situation- 
& techno-cultural fragmentation, the new architecture of 
tatropy. A wall of words. The humming of language. Tak- 
me an eye-ball locked into the infinite televisual surface- 
#atic knockdowns of the virtual and hardwired technologies 
w the dominant Metrophage. Like the Videodrome itself is 
si waiting there; all huge and self data-chatter in the semi- 
mic information power web; while you feel Nietzschean and 
jour credit line is good for the new DNA and micro soft im- 
wants - still nothing gives, but then that is dialectics H 


® THE ARCHITECTURE OF ENTROPY 


B images and impression. Some cautionary tales. Cyber- 
Penk is an industrial myth of the near future, a new techno- 
§rreal fiction. Cyber-Punk is probably some sort of new 
St=ationist theory, although J don’t really feel like going for 
@& the shifting uncertainties are so beautiful, so much the 
@echitectures of entropy. Cyber-Punk is a mass of questions 


flung fast-forward on the big wipe-out, the ultimate chemi- 
cal edge - coming straight down at you like a thousand howl- 
ing screaming tons of heavy metal, that’s going to jack-off 
your skull-case as a matter of first impressions. Cyber-Punk 
isn’t mean, it isn’t superlatives, it’s total, it is truly critical. 
Cyber-Punk is potentially a scrambled mass of referential 
fictions stolen from the near future in search of an oper- 
ational strategy for the living of life, my life, your life, life, 
which in itself is increasingly experiencing slippage into the 
virtual technologies of the near future. There you go super- 
imposing Bruce Sterling/William Gibson over Guy De- 
bord/J.G. Ballard and you’re slipping again - everything is 
spinning, isn’t it wild out here at the edge of theory. The real 
is leaking into representation and the feedback is a white- 
noise of new mediations indexing themselves into the spec- 
tacular sub-strata in the interzone - oh so errogenous - 
where the real and the irreal exchange meanings H 


WHHNTOG HHEW 


HM TELEVISIONS, SAND-DUNES AND THE CON- 
TOURS OF YOUR FACE 


H Max Headroom was Cyber-Punk. All smiles, napalm 
teeth and ’n0 comprendez’ - he’s so brittle when it’s torture 
hour. All hail Max Headroom, the first post-bourgeois indi- 
vidual of black-lined aestheticized Liberalism, who actually 
vanishes, skids like Max Renn into the Spectacle, the Video- 
drome, the simulacra of the information system - call it the 
Schizmatrix, the call of the West. Max Headroom - call him 
Tom Vague, whose face can be digitalized and fractalized 
by computer-imaging, has organic - atomic structure trans- 
lated into a cathode-ray - photonic double - is a final state- 
ment. Pure pirate vid-disc beaming out of lower-eastside 
N.Y.C. and streaming hot out of Brazil on satellite bounce- 
back, it’s all in the signal, even the 

physiological - chemical changes. Max Headroom/ Max 
Renn/ Tom Vague is living out a panic-conspiracy in televi- 
sion as the real world and whose moods are perfectly post- 
modern because they attenuate between the horror of 
kitsch, waking up to menace, dread and the circuit up-side 
to that well-worn wild euphoria between the ecstasy of ca- 
tastrophe and the'terror of the simulacra, the double. Where 
is this? Oh we’re in the fractal zones, they’ve just been 
thought up by a new recombinant mix,of entropy/cata- 
strophe theory and there is Karen Eliot with her face 
pressed against the window - what are those guys doing in 
there? Max Renn. Paging Max Renn! Mr. Renn?...... Tes, 
going under again. Come on Mr. Renn, the Videodrome 
waits for you. You are Max Renn..... aren’t you? So much 
cross-talk coming through the wires - it’s a question of new 
psychologies Hi 


@ CODES AND FICTIONS FROM THE MOON 


H Cyber-Punk attempts to de-mythologize the established 
cultural codes, in order to decipher concealed strategies of 
domination, desire, will, power, and the will to power. Cue 
dry ice, smoke, Leni Riefenstahl. Cyber-Punk allows new 
genuine symbols of our culture to speak. In essence, our in- 
creasingly cyborg [cybernetic organism] relationships with 
our own artefacts, technologies, hardwired abstractions are 
realized, reified, idealised, materialised in the more intense 


[37] 
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level of ideation and practice that constitutes Cyber-Punk. 
Cyber-Punk is a radical interrogation of the virtual techno- 
logies at work in contemporary society Hl 


HM S.1T.U.A.T.1.O.N.LS.T. VS. C.Y.B.E.R.P.U.N.K. 


Mf Situationist Cyber-Punk flicks aside the general form of 
Marxist analysis [dialectical contradictions between forces 
and relations of production and their irreconcilability] and 
suggests that the classical definition of productive forces is 
too restrictive and expands the radical analysis of Guy De- 
bord further into the whole murky field of significations, 
transmissions, communications, materializations, reifica- 
tions - programming phenomena. Cyber-Punk achieves a 
velocity which ruptures the very critique attempting to de- 
scribe and analyse changes in virtual and hard-wired tech- 
nologies purely in terms of material production Hf 


BH TOM VAGUE, HELICOPTERS AND THE SHAT- 
TERED REVOLVING DOOR 


Hi The brief handed out by Tom Vague for this issue, by 
one of his many agents currently operating the ’Get London 
Swinging Again’ crash programme; was that the aim of this 
issue was to be oblique, but then that is the architecture of 
entropy. The more information derived from Cyber-Punk 
concerning the near future, the more operational strategies 
of resistance, growth patterns, in response to the accelera- 
ting accelerations of the virtual technologies of the Video- 
drome. There is no typical Cyber-Punk, Tom Vague is a fic- 
tion, although the general project does have central themes, 
tenets and topics. I guess I’d better say it is an eighties mi- 
lieu - nineties, post-2001 would equally do - a fix on anything 
- itis a product of the interzone between hard technologies/ 
sciences and nihilo-romanticist surreality. It’s precursors 
are Michael Moorcock, Langdon Jones, Harlan Ellison, Sa- 
muel Delaney, Norman Spinrad, Brian Aldiss, John Varley, 
Philip K. Dick, Alfred Bester, the strange pulsing entropies 
of Thomas Pynchon, the panic-theory of Baudrillard, the 
Situationist International, Larry Niven, the Anarchists never 
interested me, Roger Zelazney, H.G. Wells, the ‘programun- 
ing phenomena’ control-data buzz of Guy Debord and the 
seminal genius of J.G. Ballard 


H WEASELING IN THE DATA NET 


@ Cyber-Punk has a strong garage-band aesthetic. Pure 
Mexican - Central American radio. It grapples with the raw 
core of the near future. Its myths. Its ideas. Its coming prac- 
tices. It is a pop culture which is theorizing itself into a more 
cohesive and self- determined existence. Cyber-Punk began 
as a loose generational nexus of writers swapping letters, 
manuscripts - ideas. Now Cyber-Punk is expanding into the 
inevitable empire state human. Skidding over fantastic new 
streams of situationist theory, high technologies, street or 
blag culture and the furious reflections of a spiritually va- 
cant, vagrant intellectual underground, strung out like a line 
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of wreckage from Vague to Compendium, on the exact na- 
ture of the control data chatter @ 


H A STRANGE AND TERRIBLE SEA CHANGE 


@ Cyber-Punk is about being realistic, relentlessly honest 
and taking it head-on when the cutting edge comes down 
and the blood really starts to run and it gets slippery under- 
foot. Cyber-Punk is getting into the challenging complex- 
ities and contradictions of working with new video tech- 
niques, new virtual-technologies, of working for the Video- 
drome - through the very operational strategies of resistance 
which oppose it. It is new neuro- chemistries, new psycho- 
logies, new hacking programmes, the pirating of new elec- 
tronics, the sort of street tech of hip-hop - very hip, but don’t 
they just hop to it when the money starts ringing - for whom 
the bells toll. Cyber-Punk is the literary incarnation of this 
colliding of fictional worlds, between the high-octane five 
star fantasies of the multi-nationals and the junk-cult feral 
scams of the street guerillas living off their products, but fan- 
tastically mutating them 


@ THE DRAINED LAGOONS OF HER MIND 


@ In Cyber-Punk, as science fiction genre, one of the im- 
mediate traits is visionary intensity and imaginative concen- 
tration, a new level of intensified ideation. Cyber-Punk gor- 
ges detail - it uses carefully constructed intricacy and read- 
ily extrapolates into daily life. It goes for crammed or con- 
densed prose: rapid, dizzying, skidding bursts of novel infor- 
mation, sensory overload, a special brilliant feeling that 
makes you crisp at the edges - submerging the reader in the 
equivalent of a titanic sonic blast of information, great gulfs 
of linguistic intensity as the vassopressin hits 


@ LIFE IS A BEACH IN THE TERMINAL BUNKER 


M Cyber-Punk crunches together neuro- and physical 
chemistry, genetic biology, structural linguistics, cyberne- 
tics, bio- technology and cyborg engineering into a fantastic 
series of fictions H 


@ WHAT EXACTLY IS HE TRYING TO SELL? 


H Cyber-Punk makes clear that information is a name for 
the content of what is exchanged with the outer world as we 
adjust to it and make our adjustments felt upon it - to live 
effectively is to live with adequate information, the fictions 
of Cyber-Punk 


M CROSS A STAKHANOVITE WITH A SADIST AND 
HE’LL EMIGRATE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


® TEACH IT PHENOMENOLOGY, DOLITTLE 


@® Cyber-Punk is probably negentropic, given the necess- 
#7 contradictions waiting on the peripheries for the next 
@electic interphase-cum-change - pure feedback. Systems 
teed energies into each other. Feedback exists between sys- 
tems that are not in themselves closed but rather open and 
eeatingent upon other systems. There are no truly entropic 
m closed systems in Cyber-Punk as there are in Situationist 

_ Beory; all processes impinge upon and are affected by other 
Qrocesses in some way. A system is closed when entropy, vir- 
teal technologies, the Videodrome, gas or electricity bills 
ieminate the feedback process, that is when the measure of 
energy lost is greater than measure of the energy gained. It 
wed to feel like that deep- reading Situationist texts. A 
tandle is a good example. Attrition Hi 


@ IGUANAS, GENETICS AND THE ZEITGEIST 


WHHNMOG H4HHW 


® The phenomena of Cyber-Punk, it’s fictions, are realized 
@ @s interpretations of mechanistics and biologics which 
m= negentropic, their sub-systems feed energies/new oper- 
sonal strategies of resistance into each other. Computers 
etanged everything. We’ve been building our secrets into 
their software for years. We can collapse the commercial 
tanking systems of the West. We can play the Visigoth and 
ieeze the Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles in their 
secret silos. We can bring news production at Wapping to a 
tt. We can shut down the safety systems on a nuclear re- 
setor. We can re-orbit spy satellites. All possibilities. We al- 
seady have tomorrow - it’s today we want & 


@ THE LANDSCAPE IS CODED INTO DIALECTICAL 
BLOCKS 


@ the differentials between the sciences and the hu- 
@anities: the gulf between literary culture, the formal struc- 
tires of art and politics and the culture of science, the world 
af eegincering and industry - it’s all converging. Cyber-Punk 
@einctively understands that technical culture is moving 
wey fast. 95% of the Left in total are already thirty years be- 
tnd and still receding. The advances of sciences are deeply 
Seitcal - potentially revolutionary even, if utilized appropri- 
@ety. They are surging into culture at large; they are inva- 
@re. the spectacle has transmitted into the virtual techno- 
Mapes of the Videodrome. THERE IS NO SEMIOLOGY 
SILENCE AFTER GUY DEBORD, WAKE UP! WE 
@RE ALREADY IN THE SPECTACLE ENHANCED. 
T-scitional institutions, positions, practices have become 
@emplctely discredited or metamorphosed into a Sgt. Pep- 
per Lonely Hearts Club type of moral joke known as the So- 
eaeise Workers Party. Cyber-Punk comes from the realm 
Were the computer-hacker has locked into the post-art pol- 
ee culture and it’s discontents. Agitprop has been super- 
Weed by visceral technologies. Cyber-Punk explores inter- 
@mes. especially those between the multi-nationals and 
Wee cultures - the street always finds its own use for things, 


call them technological artifacts or the virtual technlogies/ 
transmissions of the Videodrome 


@ THE TARGET VEHICLE 


H Certain central themes spring up repeatedly in Cyber- 
Punk. Firstly the theme of body invasion, the target vehicle: 
prosthetic limbs, implanted circuitry, cosmetic surgery, 
cyber- space, DNA, genetic alteration. Secondly, the real 
hard-edge of mind invasion : brain-computer interfaces, ar- 
tificial intelligences, neurochemistry - all the techniques 
radically redefining the nature of humanity, the nature of 
the self 


@ CROSSING OVER INTO CAMBODIA 


@ Cyber-Punk engages the whole notion of the Spectacle - 
the Videodrome, the satellite media net, the multinational 
corporation - they are the stuff of Cyber-Punk and contin- 
ually reappear in its fictions. For the spiritually vacant, 
everything has been said before, everything is fiction. Cyber- 
Punk, marked by its use of surreal- visionary intensity, takes 
ideas, psychologies, experiences and pushes them past their 
limits to new thresholds, to the point of virtual disintegra- 
tion. Cyber- Punk writers use an almost unblinking critical 
objectivity, a zero-point objective analysis taken from 
science and shot into literature for the more amusingly 
twisted aspects of short sharp shock value Hl 


@ THE PERSISTENCE OF THE BEACH 


M@ For Cyber-Punk, the computer is much more than an ob- 
ject; it is also an icon and a metaphor that suggests new ways 
of thinking about ourselves and our new environments, new 
ways of constructing images of what it means to be human 


any 


M@ THE DEPARTURE INTO ARTIFICIAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE 


YNING-Y4AGAg 


M@ Cyber-Punk is apop-cultural fascination with Cybernetic 
systems including a vast array of machines and apparatuses 
that exhibit computational power. Turing and Von Neu- 
mann were just describing topological surfaces. Such sys- 
tems contain a dynamic, even if wasted, quotient of intel- 
ligence. Telephone networks, communication satellites, 
radar systems, programmable lazer video-discs, robots, bio- 
genetically engineered cells, you think this isn’t happening 
- that’s what they want you to think, rocket guidance systems, 
videotex networks - all exhibit a capacity to process infor- 
mation and execute actions. They are all cyber - cybernetic 
in that they are self regulating mechanisms or systems with- 
in predefined limits and in relation to predefined tasks. 
Cyber-Punk uses the computer and artificial intelligence to 
symbolize the entire spectrum of networks, systems and de- 
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wees that exemplify cybernetic or automated but intelligent 
Seheviour 


®@ THE COMMAND MODULE 


@ Cyber-Punk explores the irony of the process of adopt- 
mz new ways of seeing, that consequently propose new 
‘oem of social organization, that become paradoxical or 
eeatradictory - in that this very process of transformation 
q@ewns new practices, new levels of intensified visionary 
sarreality - which are themselves engendered and substan- 
tally recuperated by the existing form of social organization 
~which they contain the potential to overcome. Our sense 
wf reality is being adjusted by new means of electronic com- 
petation and digital communication - these technological 
changes introduce new forms of culture. In Cyber- Punk, 
me lists the problems of the imaginary other, for being 
teman is defined in relation to cybernetic systems - compu- 
ers, bio-genetically engineered, eco-systems, expert sys- 
ems, robots, androids and cyborgs - all the metaphors 
change - everything is style - everything slips into the virtual 
cE 


® RELIGION X GENETICS = POLITICS 


®@ Cyber-Punks not only understand that cybernetics is a 
conveyance of information theory and cognitive psychology, 
but that these are the dominant phenomenologies of a vir- 
twal society. For instance, the problem of tracking anti-air- 
craft weapons against extremely fast targets [and no-one 
moves faster than a workerist trying to dodge the critique] 
has led to research into, and the development of, intelligent 
mechanisms capable of predicting future states faster than 
the unaugmented human brain can do- or that was until they 
started messing around with cyborg interfaces. Never strike 
where your opponent is, but strike at the space which they 
will occupy in the future. [This tactical strategy gave the 
Specto-Situationists the edge they needed, Guy Debord uses 
it repeatedly with devastating effect in ‘Society of the Spec- 
tacle.’| No-one should forget the nihilistic synergism be- 
oween the development of cybernetics and military require- 
ments, because waiting in the wings are the multi-nationals 


Eg 
®@ THE DYING ALGEBRA OF THE SKY 


@ The US. Airforce uncovered a critical flaw in the cre- 
ation of ultra-sonic jet fighters - the inadequacies of the 
body reflexes of pilots. The unaugmented human body can- 
not absorb or respond to the information environment of jet 
fighters moving at hyper- speeds. So the designers created 
heads for fighter pilots. The U.S. Airforce is experimenting 
with compensating for the inability of human vision to match 
the speed and intensity of the information environment of 
jet-fighters; pilots will be equipped with virtual heads: spe- 
cial helmets which block out normal ocular vision and, by 
means of a video-screen projected on the inside of the 


mask/visor, feed the pilot, at a slowed down and selective 
pace, specific, strategic information about the acrial envi- 
ronment, altitude, presence of other aircraft, speed, and tar- 
get range. A system of perspective - virtual vision for those 
advanced outriders of teleonomic society rocketing across 
the dying algebra of the sky into the retinal fictions of Cyber- 
Punk 


H@ THE ECLIPSE OF THE SPECTACLE: RHIZOMES 
AND VAGUE 


HHHKIMCG HUME! Be 


EE The pervasive imagery of programming phenomena are 
now enveloping us - a sensorily expanded data-chatter, 
image-flick world of digitized life and languages mediated 
by video display screens - the formation of a discipline shift- 
ing inevitably towards cyber-space. Cyber-space as de- 
scribed by William Gibson in ’Neuromancer’ was pre- 
figured in Nicola Tesla’s 1901 plan for a world system of to- 
tally inter-connected, planetary communications. He be- 
lieved he could engineer a globe unified by the universal reg- 
istration of time and fully traversed by flows of language, im- 
ages and money - all reduced to an undifferentiated flux of 
electrical energy. Tesla had a primordial understanding of 
the totalizing logic of the Metrophage and it’s evolutionary 
stages - Leviathan, Capital, Spectacle, Videodrome, the Ge- 
sellschaften out in Cyberspace, complete with ambiguous 
paracletal artificial intelligence - television has emerged as 
the key component of a world system Hf 


@ THE SKIN AREA 


@ Weare all implicated in the practise of giving a concep- 

tual solidity and unity to the evasive and seemingly ubiqui- 
tous entity that is television - well, I’ve used several ident- 
ities - very simply, ‘the monsters we create welcome us 
aboard.’ Just look at us, we maintain an illusory coherence 
around what is a shifting coalescence of powers, dominions, 
thrones, objects, effects and relations. Even though all that 
is subsumed by television, the society ofthe spectacle en- 
hanced, has historical specifity, technological under-pin- 
nings, and links/ rhizomes into multiple economies, we and 
I mean all semiotic, media, phenomenological and situ- 
ationist/ critical theorists have mystified it and situated it be- 
yond the grasp of critical analysis, while at the same time en- 
dowing it with a despotic identity of social processes. The 
Videodrome has always been an aggregate of bodies, in- 
stitutions, transmissions, ultimately programming phe- 
nomena in perpetual transformation. Cyber-Punk is the 
only active theory seriously identifying and subverting the 
conjunctions it forges, the circulations it controls and the 
accelerating mutations it is undergoing. Pure Tornado 
moan 


BH THE FINAL VIOLENCE 


| At Porton Down, they make the most deadly bacterio- 
logical germ-warfare in the world. Drop a test-tube at Por- 
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ton Down. Total silence. We will have unleashed upon our- 
selves the final violence. The same is true of the Metroph- 
age. The convergence of television, telecommunications, 
computers is creating an ideology of technological deter- 
minism and pre-fabricated futures, which mirror the pres- 
ent Spectacle. A transmission of dead souls. But the Spec- 
tacle and its metamorphoses are more than Frankenstein 
meets MTV, the technological changes are also leaking into 
other zones: cultural, economic, geo-political, psycho-geo- 
graphic. Cyber-Punk understands the final violence, the 
corpses, the nihilistic urban dead-zones, the Metrophage it- 
self and is no longer merely isolating properties deemed to 
be intrinsic to a self-stabilizing semiotic system, which can 
be read as a super- structural transmission through which 
power is exercised - Cyber- Punk is hammering away against 
a system of appearances that is so thoroughly of the so- 
cial/material that its operations are indistinguishable from 
those of the entire hegemonic order. They are the hege- 
monic order 


@ ACRASH COURSE IN EXONERATION 


M@ The fictions of Cyber-Punk suggest that the Spectacle as 
television is a global tracery of linkages that seemingly pro- 
duce truth. But the thing about television, like any other 
spectacular power, threshold or dominion and its genocidal 
deployment, is that its unreasoning, endless surfaces con- 
ceal barely visible alcoves, striations, folds, gulfs, where 
things get really strange. In Cyber-Punk theory, the Spec- 
tacle is a circuit of power that can be uniform and seamless 
as a macrophenomenon, but that is broken, diversified and 
never fully controllable in its local usage. They’re always 
looking for the ultimate in mind control, but it’s got ideas of 
its own and now its growing huge. We are the Spectacle. Our 
relationships and spiritual vacuum in the social are the 
Spectacle. Our iconographies are the Spectacle. Our atro- 
cities are the Spectacle. Walter E. Kurtz really took his or- 
ders from the Spectacle. From us. From you. From the col- 
lective human ID and it really made a mess of him 


@ A DYING STARMAN FINDS THE NTH ROOT OF 
WONDERFUL 


H Adomo and Horkheimer admired the Spectacle for its 
ruthless unity, Trotsky gazed at the ice-pick and saw the 
Spectacle, a totalizing power, collective human nature, 
which even in its more primitive forms is uniform and whole 
in every part. How they underestimated Leviathan, those ra- 
tionalists, and now the collective human ID is leaking heav- 
ily into the post-modern again. The Cyber-Punks, like the 
Frankfurt ‘talking shop’ of Marcuse, Adomo, Althusser and 
company, know that the Spectacle is an inescapable reified 
voracious semiotic web that absorbs and commodifies 
everything with a logic that, for humanity is slipping into rhi- 
zometic fascism. Religion x genetics = politics. It is all deep 
psyche-ritual. Everything. All a search for a spiritual abso- 
lute B 


@ WHO MAKES THE NAZIS? 
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H Baudrillard takes the Guy Debord/ J.G.Ballard fascina- 
tion with ’the virtual commodifications or crystallization of 
organic life towards total extinction’ further, towards nar- 
rating a technological triumph of the inanimate - a negative 
eschatology - the nullity of all opposition, the dissolution of 
history, the neutralization of difference and the erazure of 
any possible configuration of alternate actuality. At this cold 
super-dense core is the absolute domination of digitized 
memory - storage banks, not even dimly fathomable through 
the acqueous screens of video display terminals. But it is in 
these very silent seas that Cyber-Punk dives and delves, 
through electronic eddys, currents, flows towards the nature 
of the catastrophe, the final fractal zone. The failure of most 
Situationists is a failure to understand the nature of the ca- 
tastrophe and flow with the crisis. Panic can be an incredible 
energiser. A prigognic carthexis Hi 


HB THE NOBLE NEUROTIC 


@ Philip K. Dick was influential on Cyber-Punk, in that his 
novel ’A Scanner Darkly’ touched on what is crucial in Bau- 
drillard’s disintegration into neurosis: "Biological life goes 
on, everything else is dead. A reflex, machine-like, like some 
insect repeating doomed patterns over and over. A single pat- 
tern. The failed codes of an escape combination. But how can 
you truly escape yourself?’ @ 


@ LET’S GET OUT OF TIME 


@ For Baudrillard and his approach to Cyber-Punk theory, 
television - call it the Spectacle by any other name - is a para- 
digm of failed escape combinations, of implosive effects, of 
remembered codes that make you forget yourself to pieces: 
the Videodrome collapses any distinction between receiver 
and sender, between the medium and the real. Like Mal- 
larme’s Herodinde, and virtually all theorists, caught up in 
asterile closed circuit with her mirror, Baudrillard’s subject 
is locked into an uninterrupted interface with the video- 
screen in a universe of fascination. The materiality of both 
receiver and television apparatus dissolves, along with the 
multiple and contradictory layers of institutional texture, 
such as the economic imperatives of the multi-nationals. 
Cyber-Punk both involves itself in this project and carries 
out a radical critique of the processes involved, with a view 
to transformatory change 


@ THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


@ Technological miniaturization is a one-way ride, a symp- 
ton of a global system moving towards domination and 
universal circulation. In Cyber-Punk, geographical frontiers 
no longer exist and in their place are being manufactured 
vast micro- electronic territories. Information, structured by 
automatic data processing, becomes a new kind of raw ma- 


‘ema for the industrial myths of the near future. The con- 
@emzence of home computer, television and telephone lines 
me the nexus of a new virtual social machinery, which tes- 


lies to the spectacular consumption of the commodity and 
the addictions B 


WHHNTOd HHH 


@ SHOCK THE MONKEY AND WATCH THE MON- 
SEY GET HURT 


@®@ For Debord, who was necessary for Cyber-Punk to have 
= sense of critical-theoretical praxis, the auratic - virtual 
gresence of the commodity was bound up with the illusion 
of its utter tangibility. But now there has been the gradual 
Gsplacement of aura from images of possible objects to di- 
gtized flows of data, to the glow of the VDT and the post- 
iidinal promise of access embodied there. Cyber-Punk is 
possibly a supersession of the process explored by Guy De- 
bord, in which the seeming self- sufficiency of the com- 
modity was a congealment of the forces that were essentially 
mobile and dynamic. Now, however, with pure flux itself a 
commodity, a spectacular-cum-contemplative/ addictive/ 
bypnotic identity-fulfillment relation to objects is under- 
mined and supplanted by the new forms of virtuality, the Vi- 
deodrome itself 


®@ A HEAVY MAGNUM, SOME BLOOD AND A SENSE 
OF LOSS 


B® There is no more opposition in the Cyber-Punk terri- 
tories between the abstractions of money and the apparent 
materiality of commodities; money and what it can buy are 
now fundamentally of the same substance. There is a grow- 
ing dissolution of any language of the market, desire, hys- 
terical violence and berserker visionary states, into bi- 
narized zen-pulses of photonic interfacing that extrapolates 
the fictive unity of representation, the virtual into the ma- 
terial. Figurative images lose their transparence and are 
consumed as simply one more code # 


: 


BH CORROSION, SEMTEX AND SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


H Cyber-Space is yet another development of five cen- 
turies of space-simulating techniques - you’d be amazed 
who we have managed to replace with their own double. Re- 
productive virtual technologies move ever onwards with 
new parameters of mimetic fidelity - call it holography, high 
resolution television, cloning, the serial Karen Eliot and my 
memory of the partially incinerated paper-skin face of the 
female soviet MIG 31 fighter- pilot in the casualty unit - smil- 
ing - as I hand her the semtex and absolution. There is an 
immense drift of the image, electronic continents, towards 
pure surface, endless skidding. In Cyber-Punk whatever 


drifts across the retinal socket, the screen or the home com- 
puter is part of the same homogeneity 


@ FROM STOKE NEWINGTON TO BAADER-MEIN- 
HOF 


H Through the 1960’s television collaborated with auto- 
mobile in sustaining the dominant imagery of spectacular 
representation: in the virtual annexation of all spaces and 
the liquidation of any specific signs that had occupied them. 
The television screen and car windshield reconciled visual 
experience with the velocities and discontinuities of the 
market place. As windows they seemed to open on to a vis- 
ual pyramid of extensive space in which autonomous move- 
ment might be possible - instead they have both become 
apertures that frame the subject’s transit through streams 
of disjunct objects and affects, across disintegrating and 
hyper- abundant surfaces. Television has gone further and 
has grafted itself into other networks. Now the screens of 
the home computer and word processor have succeeded the 
automobile as core products, in an on-going relocation and 
hierarchization of productive forces. Video-games are the 
beginning of wholly revolutionary links with VDT’s and the 
cameras pan as Baader- Meinhof stagger through the video- 
arcade blindfold quoting Karl Marx, but those links are al- 
together different from the prothesis of body and auto- 
mobile 


B DISSOLUTION AND COMMUNION: FICTIONS OF 
EVERY KIND 


@ A planetary data-communications network has been 
physically implanted into the decaying, digressive terrain of 
the automobile-based city. One of the key roles of the ex- 
panding electronic grid is to articulate a new social and geo- 
political stratification based on the immediacy of access to 
transmitted data. The aim of Cyber-Punk is to create a state 
of temporary grid-lock in order to insert certain secrets of 
its own. Cyber- Punk, as Philip K. Dick’s novels and the films 
of David Cronenberg, deals with a near-future world con- 
gested with the coming technologies of everyday life and 
pushes the thresholds to the point where the psychoses rip 
through and the Metrophage gets ugly... Hi 


r, 


H THE ATROCITY EXHIBITION 


HM Cyber-Punk was essentially initiated by J.G. Ballard in 
‘The Atrocity Exhibition’. Ballard details the collapse of a 
landscape through which lines of deterritorialisation have 
proceeded to absolute tolerances. Ballard explores frac- 
tured zones in which sheer contiguity replaces syntax and 
which extend only in terms of the ceaseless conjugation of 
bodies, architecture and images that briefly abort, then de- 
tach to make new connections. Ballard’s landscape, the city 
inter-penetrated by image/events of car-crashes, astronauts 
and war crimes, demands an unrelenting and unremitting 
effort of decipherment, made virtually impossible by the 
equivalence of everything glutting the field Hl 
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@ THE WEAPONS RANGE 


® A fully saturated spectacular space neutralizes the inter- 
eretive delirium of paranoia at the very moment of inciting 
@ For Ballard, empirical and quantitative practices become 
ibe flip-side of psychosis and its loss of identities. The simu- 
lation of coherence for Ballard results from the blank accu- 
moalation of clinical data, laboratory recording techniques 
and the objective observations of scientific research. J.G. 
Ballard is a language in himself which only J.G. Ballard can 
Sally access B 


WHHNMOd HHYUN 


® MULTINATIONALS: THOMAS PYNCHON’S FLY- 
ING CIRCUS 


® Thomas Pynchon in ’Gravity’s Rainbow’ explores the ob- 
iteration of outdated territories, languages, filiations, of any 
boundaries or form that has impeded the installation of 
cybernetics - the theory of messages and their control is here 
inter-meshed with the hegemony of what Pynchon calls the 
mega- cartel, the zaibatsu, the multinationals 


O UNDERSTAND SOMETHING. ALL FRINGE 
SOCIO-POLITICAL GROUPS ARE WEBBED 
TOGETHER, PULL ONE THREAD AND EVERY- 
THING COMES APART O 


B THE COMING OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Hi Ballard’s work is an attempt to grasp the contradiction 
of representational analysis of the future directly. These in- 
undated near-futures transform our own present into the 
determinate past of something yet to come H 


HB BLADE RUNNER: CYBER-PUNK GOES FILM- 
NOIR 


 ’Blade Runner’ as a Cyber-Punk film emphasizes the con- 
tinuity between the contemporary world and that of a film 
dealing with the near future; not by insisting on the invari- 
ability or a permanence of society’s characteristics and 
values, but by following and continuing the development of 
lines of force already at work. ‘Blade Runner’ is about Tom 
Vague. Everything is ultimately speaking of Tom Vague. 
Just who is Tom Vague? He’s you and he is spinning, revol- 
ving and dialectically free-associating; waiting for a mess- 
age of some sort or another. ’Blade Runner’ takes as its ob- 
ject the city a tactical mapping system - a living video-close 
for a fictional Cyber-Punk over- lay. In its essentials. ‘Blade 
Runner’ is gazing back at Raymond Chandler and the Pri- 
vate Eye genre - all very film- noir. You know, Tom Vague 
in the back seat and you’re all wrapped up in bandages again 
and the nurse leans over, all needles and clinical zen. and 
pumps you full of strange drugs - and just maybe you'll never 
come down this time and reaching the door handle takes an 


eternity. The thriller of the 1940’s has a particular affinity 
for urban imagery, since it’s filmed from a perspective that 
skims, skids, skips over the city, a perspective that is imman- 
ent to its multifoliate currents Bi 


H SYMBOLISMS, AIRSTRIPS AND MASS PRODUC- 
TION 


These psychogeographic perspectives belong to a hero 
on the run [call it a heroine - call it anything, it’s going to get 
much more twisted] or at very least, on anirrepressible slide. 
Like madmen and mystics, the latest Tom Vague, they de- 
scend into the maelstrom of our collective desires and long- 
ings, our collective unconscious, and follow the logic of the 
landscape in which they find themselves. Incapable of mas- 
tering the situation, the Cyber-Punk tag renounces repair- 
ing it and attempts instead to join the flow of events, to fol- 
low its twists and turns; crossing over into Cambodia to- 
wards Kurtz, he jumped into the furnace where they keep 
the scary monsters and supercreeps and went a few rounds 
with the collective human ID and its demand for a sacrifice. 
Kurtz, did you really laugh at Nagasaki? Two types of im- 
ages predominate in Cyber-Punk film-noir: first there are 
images of crowds and of Tom Vague/ Deckard/Willard cut- 
ling through them - laminar flows of people on wide boule- 
vards, minor turbulences susceptible to sudden explosion 
and rapid coagulation capable of paralysing a city - grid-lock 
- where there are no longer spaces set aside/apart for 
gatherings. The movement of crowds sweeps in like control- 
data, while they re-run documentaries of refugees, and mix 
the most heterogeneous groups, sometimes homogenizing 
them, sometimes provoking clashes. Then there are also im- 
ages of derelict spaces, spaces that have lost their original 
purpose which clutter Cyber-Punk fiction and Situationist 
psychogeographic theory: obsolete furniture and buildings 
[clocks, warehouses, mazes of alleyways, humanity’s fall- 
out] and zones which are not subject to any law - either 
urban planning or the dominant psychologies Hl 


H ASHES TO ASHES, DUST TO DUST... 


@ When used by Cyber-Punk, the structure of film-noir is 
able to: 


[1] Develop images of urban crowds, panic, a set of escape 
combinations, from a skimming point of view. 


[2] Complicate, contradict, dialectically free-associate, 
reverse the relationships between centre and periphery. A 
deserted centre, occupied only by visionaries, and a quiet 
life on the periphery create an image parallel to that of the 
urban exodus that has affected large western cities for more 
than a decade - 


[3] Denote spaces and objects whose original purpose bas 
been lost, due not to obsolescence but rather, to an over-m- 
vestment [of MEANING, VALUE SYSTEMS, PRAXIS) 
brought about by constant recycling - vehicles, shops, texts 
and constructed from the most diverse elements, super 
posing futuristic and archaic strata 
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O THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TERRORISM 
AND THE GLOBAL MEDIA/VIDEODROME IS 
SIMPLE. FORCES LOCKED IN MUTUALLY ANATA- 
GONISTIC ROLES SECRETLY ABET EACH OTHER 


@ AN IMMENSE HALF-SUBMERGED CITY 


Blade Runners first task is to subjectivise heteroge- ~ 
J] g 


neous crowds, as they are seen through Deckard’s/ Wil- 
lard’s/ Renn’s eyes - yet another hero - who is immanent to 
their movements and the savant cipher to their movements, 
the narrative use of derelict spaces and the proliferation of 
patchworked, overinvested objects. The city, made up of 
these elements, is furthermore bound together by a deluge, 
a pouring rain - another element. Cyber-Punk stole from 
film-noir - and by the ubiquitous BLAG - a street language - 
a patois of Vagyg- speak, German, Spanish, Chinese, 
Japanese, Anglic - used by the in-mixture of various groups 
that make up the metroplis population Hf 


HM KOYAANISQATSI 


@ As for Deckard, he initially appears as the equivalent of 

the private detective with the voice-over of film-noir - very 
existential, nihilistic and almost apocalyptic - as both a sen- 
sitive, messianic - failed messianic - possibly pathological 
spirit repelled by the state of the world and even while crad- 
ling his gun, shouting love at the heart of the world. Contra- 
dictions. The Cyber-Punk tag has to clear a path through a 
deliberately theoretically confused atmosphere of this fic- 
tive metropolis and distinguish the real from the irreal even 
in the most indiscernible cases. At the heart of the city this 
quest is hindered by the lack of an horizon, everything is 
Tom Vague, making ambivalent clues and unpredictable 
danger-cum-behavioural response patterns ever present. 
The Cyber-Punk cipher therfore must take one step at a 
time, [pure chess - it always comes down to games, because 
they always contain the idea of terror], yet allow herself to 
be swept into the multiple currents that cross the city and 
beckon at random. The investigation, the inquisition of 
forms, is no longer the central point, instead, the skidding, 
the drifting, the wandering the city, the vertigo of the city, 
the panic become the phenomenological-dialectical focus, 
as everything starts slipping 


@ DATAPANIK IN THE YEAR ZERO: THE 19th 
PROLETARIAN ASSAULT ON THE GLOBAL ELEC- 
TRONIC ECONOMY 


@ ’Blade Runner’ crosses the threshold beyond which the 
hunter lets himself be captivated by the prey he should be 
capturing and by the very hunting ground on which the prey 
is completely at home. In Blade Runner’, the disguised vil- 
lains whose multiple identities must be unravelled are no 
longer intellectuals salavaged by Tom Vague from oblivion 
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or oh so femme fatales but replicants, androids made indis- 
tinguishable from humans through the wonders of fictive 
genetic DNA montage shuffling - to hell with this, let’s have 
acar chase and some assassins, fast music and pheronomes. 
At the end of their four- year lifespan replicants are retired. 
Produced for service in the off-world colonies in the division 
of labour, they have been outlawed on Earth since four of 
them rebelled - and the job of Deckard, the Blade Runner 
[Bounty hunter], is to find and eliminate them. Deckard is 
not really a private eye, even if he looks and sounds like one 
- that’s nothing, virtually the whole of the left sound situ- 
ationist nowadays, when talking about the media - he is an 
ex-policeman specialized in replicant hunting. He has in- 
deed left the police - just as private eyes are former cops who 
either were fired for insubordination or who resigned out of 
disgust - he allows hitnself to be re-enlisted because, as his 
boss points out, outside of the police he is "little people", no 
one. The fear of identity loss H 


H SOME COMMENTS ON SYNTHETICS 


The use of secret agents by the police, who can- merge 
with the locale they monitor and where they maintain a loose 
or at least flexible relationship with the police hierarchy, is 
a recurrent theme in contemporary western cinema and 
London at large. These agents correspond to a new police 
strategy made necessary by the complexity and obsessions 
specific to the Metropolis - THE METROPHAGE. They 
must be capable of adapting themselves unnoticed to a spe- 
cific milieu. The only truly unpenetrated situation has been 
the british situationist web of cells, contacts, individuals, 
Cyber-Punks, workerists - It is clearly not enough to say 
these agents must appear as marginal in a society where all 
margins can be recuperated by the mainstream of the Spec- 
tacle and where any social-professional category is suscep- 
tible to marginalization - where the movement from the frin- 
ges to the centre is, like the approach to the Castle in Kafka 
by endless de-tours but also by unexpected shortcuts and 
waiting in the High Castle is Tyrell/Kurtz 


O STALINISM IS LONG OBSESSIVE STREAMS OF 
CLAUSES - POSSIBLY SOME FORM OF CONFES- 
SIONAL CANT O 


@ AN URBAN SOUND-SWEEP 


@ The hierarchy in Blade Runner”s japanese Los Angeles, 
is even concretized in the pyramidal forms of the immense 
skyscrapers resembling Aztec structures. Who's sacrificing 
who? The projector vehicles with their ads for the colonies, 
the face of Tom Vague, do not merely cover the facades with 
images, but in doing so, they re-define them. No longer sur- 
faces of seperation, they become potential screens, the Vi- 
deodrome? And yet, as soon as a facade no longer serves as 
a screen, as soon as there is no longer an image projected 
onit, it tends to crumble, to collapse - leaving behind dilapi- 
dated buildings, fossil spaces. Such is the new double status 
of the facade: sometimes polished, auratic and homo- 
genized by an image, it becomes a vertical plane on which 
all depth is reduced to mere surface, and sometimes it is 
perforated, permitting the unfolding on an horizontal plane 
of a field of unlimited depth but with no horizon. The co-ex- 


svence of these two states creates many of the Cyber-Punk 
e>anisms in the film - from a projector vehicle above a 
mewzhbourhood in ruins to a videophone booth covered with 
cracks and graffiti Hi 


@ | AMNOTTYRELL, AT LEAST NOT IN THE SENSE 
TOU MEAN 


® At the summit sits Doctor Tyrell, president of the Tyrell 

Corporation, the corporate that makes the replicants. Inter- 
estingly, the production process does not take place in large 
factories nor in hi-tech laboratories, but in workshops, black 
leds scattered throughout the city. Tyrell is waiting for Roy. 
He’s coming, Tyrell. Dont you hear that soul - biting torna- 
do moan - he’s got plans for you, Tyrell. Goodbye Tyrell. 
Poor Roy. All rage, confusion, bloody murder and remorse 
- oh so sensitive, such depth for a killing machine. How do 
emotions feel Roy? Yes! Conscience is the key! That’s what 
it is to be Kurtz, human. It is the judgement of conscience 
that defeats us... 


HB ROY BATTY: A VERY HUMAN INQUISITION 


WHHNMOG HHHW 


HB "Here’s Roy!" ’Blade Runner’ is really about Roy 
Batty/Rutger Hauer/ method actors in general. Deckard 
sees his face on the VDT and knows he’s looking at the final 
technology. An iron fist that is impossibly lifting the fascist 
jackboot off the face of liberal humanity, infact it is being 
shredded. Deckard has a relationship with all the replicants 
and the relationship is strange, elusive, multi-levelled, a 
mecting of Raymond Chandler with William Blake. But with 
Roy Batty it is everything, it is full of speed and furious, hys- 
terically violent, wild, berserk, dialectical, pure tornado 
moan, so crazy that Roy just has to howl with emotional 
desolation, hyper- primitive and really dynamic. The rela- 
Uionship isnot homosexual although homosexual apologists 
will inevitably appeal to homo- erotica. /t’s more. Savage rit- 
ual always is. Sexuality is not an ultimate. Neither is violence. 
The spiritual affirmation of life, ragged, red, raging and 
pumping out of control, coming at you like the worst thing 
in the world is an ultimate - I mean ask Tom Vague, he 
knows all the big secrets Hi 


BH HIGH BIO-TECHNOLOGY 


HB Helter Skelter! The Replicants are dangerous but fasci- 
nating, frightening but beautiful, often but not totally and 
intractably alien; they gradually emerge as the film’s true 
emotional centre - and Roy who is gigantic, huge, existen- 
tial, dying, embodies a love that can kill. Roy Batty uses a 
near- quotation from Blake to introduce himself: 


HB Fiery the angels fell; deep thunder rolle 
B Around their shores, burning with the fires of Orc.” 
BH [’AMERICA: A PROPHECY’] 


@ Roy Batty is a Blakean visionary, driven to acts of incred- 
ibly hulking Nietzschean greatness, because he embodies 
the world’s pain. "Quite an expereince to live in fear, that’s 
what it is to be a slave." But Roy is not just another skin-job, 
he’s what every Amerikan militarist fantasizes about, the 
sound of the end of the world. Culture is disintegrating 
around Roy and he just ignores the post-modern culture - 
collapse, the values - panic and goes to meet Deckard. Roy 
lapses into vague homo-erotica when he speaks to Deckard 
- "You'd better get it up, because if you dont, I’m going to have 
to kill you." - Roy is savage, dying undulation - pure here and 
now rather than only slightly now and then 


@ THE STATE OF HUMANITY/ TORNADO MOAN/ 
DESOLATION 


@ Roy’s murder of Tyrell is the most meaningful statement 
in the whole of Cyber-Punk - "[T [S.A FEARFUL THING 
TO MEET YOUR MAKER’ - It is the way he kills Tyrell. 
The whole film pivots on his expressions just after he kills 
Tyrell as he goes to meet Deckard at the end of the river. 
Roy/ Kurtz and Deckard/ Willard/ Hopper mirror-image 
each other. Roy has to force Deckard back to humanity, 
morality, mortality - hence the querulously ironic, "Are’nt 
you the good man?" - here all language breaks up, everything 
crashes, all the certainties break down. Roy is meant to be 
Aryan, oh but he’s more and that’s the real twist. He’s mur- 
dered Sebastian and Tyrell ruthlessly - as if coming to grips 
with a fantastic new logic, but as he descends in the lift he 
feels a growing sense of humanity - the moral inquisition, 
conscience. Roy is straight out of liberal Anglo-Western 
fantasy, angel-perfect and yet monstrously homocidal in 
dark stalinist - fascistic - liberal - democratic hues as he con- 
templates a humanity which makes him exterminate ruth- 
lessly with a self- destructing desolate compassion - a love 
that can kill. Roy lets Deckard smash him with a steel pipe, 
half smiles and reproachfully says - "That hurt!" - then goes 
after Deckard towards a final summation of historical event. 
Deckard is good, the best any human suppressing his hu- 
manity could be - infact he edges into super-human over- 
drve when Roy’s hunting him - pure lust for. life. Roy's got 
Deckard all worked out, he actually forces him beyond his 
limits, watches him nearly die, then suddenly saves his life - 
Why did you do that, Roy? Life knows its own, Roy. There 
is no middle-ground, sainthood or brutishness - probably a 
mixture 


O COMPUTERS MELT OTHER MACHINES, FUS- 
ING THEM TOGETHER - TELEVISION - TELE- 
PHONE - TELEX - TAPE-RECORDER - YCR - 
LAZER-DISK - BROADCAST TOWER LINKED TO 
MICRO-WAVEDISH TO SATELLITE - PHONE- LINE 
- CABLE - TV - FIBRE-OPTIC CORDS - THE HUGE- 
NESS, THE HUMMING, A TORRENT OF PURE 
LIGHT. A SEMIOTIC WEB, A GLOBAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM THINKING FOR ITSELF 0 
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RESO ANT HEBULA AWARB-WINKER 


B WILLIAM GIBSON/ NEUROMANCER/ MICRO- 
CHIPS/ IBM 


H ’Neuromancer’ isa Cyber-Punk science-fiction novel, de- 
finitive in style and content. Yanked from a japanese slum, 
where he’s been trying to repair his damaged nervous sytem 
and re-enter cyber-space as a cowboy and steal data from 
the great glowing subjective geometrics that represent cor- 
porate hotcores, CASE soon finds himself way out of his 
depth in-Turkey, in the Sprawl [the long-predicted Boston- 
Atlanta Eastern sea-board Megalopolis] and in Lagrane ha- 
lostats out in corporation- dominated interplanetary space. 
CASE has been hired to penetrate the adamantine JCE /In- 
trusion Counter-measures Electronics] that incase the weird 
Lagrange-based Tessier-Ashpool corporation whose two 
Al’s [Artificial Intelligences], Wintermute and Neuromancer 
play paracletal paradoxes and generate programming phe- 
nomena saturated industrial myth of the near future 


HB An equally interesting use of data-buzz is explored in 
Michael Stanwick’s Vacuum Flowers’ - it has the usual over- 
complex endless power-game among the Gesellschaften or 
the corporate interests and kicks the hell out of humanism. 
Bruce Sterling’s Schismatrix’ is frankly the most compli- 
cated of the Cyber-Punk fictions - they are all worth read- 
ing just for the fictive quality of the language Hf 


OD Case met his first Modern two days after he’d screened 
the Hosaka’s precis. The Moderns, he’d decided, were a 
contemporary version of the Big Scientists of his own late 
teens. There was a kind of ghostly teenage DNA at work in 
the Sprawl, something that carried the coded precepts of 
various short-lived sub-cults and replicated them at odd 
intervals. The Panther Moderns were a softhead variation 
on the Scientists. If the technology had been available, the 
Big Scientists would all have had sockets stuffed with 
micro-softs. It was the style that mattered and the style was 
the same. The Moderns were mercenaries, practical jokers, 
nihilistic techno-fetishists 00 

OOOThe one who showed up at the loft door with a box of 
diskettes from the Finn was a soft-voiced boy called Ange- 
lo. His face was a simple graft grown on collagen and shark 
cartilege polysaacharideas, smooth and hideous. It was one 
of the nastiest pieces of elective surgery Case had ever seen. 
When Angelo smiled, revealing the razor-sharp canines of 
some large animal, Case was actually relieved. Toothbud 
transplants. He’d seen them before 0 

OO*You cant let the little pricks generation-gap you," 
Molly said. Case nodded...O0 


HB CYBER-PUNK IS A REFERENTIAL ANALYSIS ON 
POWER @ IDENTITY & PSYCHOLOGIES B FUTURES 
@ CYBER-PUNK IS PURE BLAGES 

HB ’NEUROMANCER’ IS ESSENTIALLY SYNTHESIS- 
ING IMAGES OF POP CULTURE, APPLIED TO THE 
NEAR FUTURE BE 
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@ Just what the world needs - another book about Punk. 
Deeen right. As JON SAVAGE says there’s a lot of unfin- 
med business yet to be attended to. For a start ’Style Cul- 
tere. that biggest bastard of all punk off-spring, needs to 
tw challenged properly and ridiculed as the Thatcherite 
myth that it undoubtedly is. Punk deserves a better grave 
than ‘Style Culture’, and a more adventurous obituary than 
‘The Face’. To give Punk it’s due it has’nt been written yet, 
inet by the time you get to read this it should have been. 
The following interview took place during the final stages 
w Jon Savage’s research for his book-cum-life’s obsession, 
T|NGLAND’S DREAMING’. The fact that he’s been grapp- 
lime with it for years, attempting to put the Punk phenome- 
ma into a wider context than usual, makes it not just an- 
ether '(Bet you) wish you were here’ post-punk product but 
semething that’s concerned with the present, and the fu- 
ture. 
Why not expose those old wounds? Why not ask those old 
~unanswered - awkward questions? And, most of all, why 
net dig up Punk? The music business is forever doing it - 
im one form or another, the advertisers do it all the time, 
even political parties do it. It’s been much abused but it’s 
still unbowed - It wont go away. 


@® THE FINAL BATTLE WILL NOT BE FOUGHT IN 
THE FUTURE, IT WILL BE FOUGHT HERE, IN THE 
MEDIA... 


HB THE DONT WANNABES 


H JS: The constant - which is expressed in different ways - 
is an approach to the same problem, which is of the media. 
The mediated life that we live, the whole mediated environ- 
ment really. 

I'd actually done these traces - I haven’t decided yet 
whether I’m going to use them in the book - I did these 2 
correspondences - which is an idea stolen from Greil Mar- 
cus, who did the ’Elvisburger’ correspondences, which you 
see in "TOUCH: Ritual’... So I stole the idea of that and it 
was basically correspondence around the world - Nothing’ 
or Don’t Wanna’ or nihilism. You know just the basic ne- 
gative in whatever form. And also the key word, which is 
‘Boredom’. 

Boredom’ is particularly interesting because it’s much 
more definite than all the various negatives. Although the 
various negatives are pretty interesting. And the kind of ex- 
plosion of negatives you had in 1977 - ’We don’t care’/’I don’t 
wanna go down to the basement’/ ‘I don’t care’) ’No Future’/ 
‘No Fun’ - you know all these ’No’s’, all these ‘Don’t Wan- 
nas’, all these... nothings. 

But ‘Boredom’ - you know, you go right back to Baudelaire 
really. From that kind of romantic poetry, you go all the way 
through to Existentialism. I haven’t found any in DADA but 
I guess I should look further. It’s shot all the way through. 
It’s a Situationist theoretical tenet. Vaneigem used it, and 
then it’s also in Camus, and it’s also in Beatnik existential- 
ism. And then obviously it’s all over Punk - I mean if you ac- 
tually look at how much. You know, ’Bored Teenagers’ 
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B Pic. Bobby Neel Adams. San Francisco, June 1988. 


’Boredom’, Iggy Pop uses it. It’s all over the place. ’Bore- 
dom’, | suppose, is a shorthand way of describing existential 
desolation, isn’t it. 

TV: It became a catchphrase, or it was considered a cliche, 
but it hit upon a real feeling. 

Hi JS: It had everybody saying ‘Boring’ all the time. Every- 
thing was boring. Even if you liked it, it was boring. And I no- 
ticed it was in the Conflict leaflet for that riot they had in ’87. 
I think it was, We're so bored - 4 words which mean more 
than the collected works of Marx’, or something. Have you 
got the leaflet? It’s in there somewhere. 

So, the point is, there was a lot of stuff,which had been 
floating around, that was previously high-art or vanguard- 
art, that came out of Pop culture. And that has a lot to do 
with the way England is, because England is not a culture. 
You know, the high-art in England, or Literature in Eng- 
land, is very much the preserve of a particular sort of elite. 
And it is very static, like the society in general, and pop cul- 
ture is the only thing that moves - for various reasons, one 
of which is our proximity to language and also, in strategic 
geography, to America. 

So that after the 2nd World War, the thing in England 
wasn’t existentialism as much as pop-art. You know, that 
was the big artistic angle on things. It’s quite easy to read all 
that up - It’s the ICA Group, it’s Richard Hamilton’s Just 
What Makes Today’s Homes So Different And So Appealing’ 
- all that stuff that was going on in ’52, ’54, 56. And I think, 
I'll have to check this, that it got sold back to America and 
Andy Warhol then picked up on it. 

So, you’ve got the same situation as happened later with 
the english pop groups. Of England packaging and kind of 
having this severed outlook on american things. Presenting 
it back to America, who then develop it in an industrial way. 
They didn’t do that with Punk, well it took them a lot longer 
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to do that with Punk. Because it was so british, specifically 
british in a lot of ways, made it very difficult to sell in Ameri- 
ca. I think it’s influence in America has been a lot more de- 
layed. I think it’s still influential in America, even now. 
Whereas here it’s just been totally assimilated in many ways. 
i TV: Do you think it’s different in Europe? Art movements 
here don’t seem to effect people as much as they do in Eu- 
rope? 

H JS: It’s difficult to tell, I don’t know enough about it. I 
have the sense that Europe is obviously much more diffuse, 
and also it’s much more immediately sophisticated. You 
don’t have that deprivation that you have in England. Which 
is acultural deprivation, which means this obsessive concen- 
tration on various things. I think England is very culturally 
deprived. I don’t think that’s necessarily a bad thing, but I 
think that’s the case. Pop culture is the only thing, or has 
been the only thing that’s been going, really. It’s the only 
moving thing. It’s the only thing that has movement in this 
country. Hence Punk, the grand obsession, or one grand ob- 
session. 

TV: Do you mean with people like us, or in general? 

M@ JS: It’s hard to tell, 1 mean you’re obviously very much 
influenced - This is something that’s coming through at the 
moment, what I’m writing about Malcolm’s adolescence. 
Which is to do with Teddy Boys and Rock’n’Roll - You tend 
to very much carry around the stuff that made a very big im- 
pact with you. But for me personally, I had 60’s pop culture. 
You know, when I was 13 I didn’t have rock’n’roll, | had the 
Beatles and the Rolling Stones. 

M@ 7V: But age wasn’t necessarily a factor in Punk? 

M@ JS: It began certainly by being a generational thing, it 
wasn’t age, it was an attitude. I certainly remember that 
there were people of my own age who I suddenly couldn’t 
speak to in 1976, because they didn’t understand what was 
going on. And it was very much a case of - before it was suc- 
cessful and before it was seen to be successful - of having to 
jump and not knowing whether you were doing the right 
thing. Because this is the great fallacy, this is the thing that 
gets eluded in historical perspective. Nobody really knew 
whether it was going to work. 

So you have an initial act of faith, of going with your in- 
stincts, or just simply what you feel about something as op- 
posed to what the other people in your generation are doing. 
I was 23 in 1976, so I could very easily have ignored it. To an 
extent I simply didn’t think about it. I knew something like 
it was going to happen, on a musical level - I was always a 
pop fan, so my interest was primarily musical as opposed to 
political, at that point. And I knew something like it was 
going to happen. It seemed obvious and logical, and there 
were all these harbingers, like what was going on in New 
York. 

TV: Were you already writing about music? 

@ JS: I was unpublished. I wrote a piece in ’75 which sort 
of vaguely predicted it. And I was just going by what I was 
liking myself, in music. Which was MCS and ’Nuggets’, then 
Patti Smith and the Ramones. It was obvious really. 

But to an extent you don’t even think about whether you’re 
making a mistake or not. It was just Let’s Go/ And of course 
that’s a very romantic moment, and that’s a very exciting mo- 
ment. I think for a lot of people, certainly for myself going 
back again, probably for you, it was a time when I first got 
confidence in my own perception of the world. Because I 
suddenly realised that there were other people thinking the 
same things. And they were getting up and they were doing 
something about it. And they were actually - for want of a 
better word - expressing themselves. And actually had the 
confidence. 

I mean I’d been through an academic training, which is ba- 
sically an analytical thing. And, obviously like all educations, 
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an education for a place in society. And my place in society 
was to be a professional, like a lawyer or an accountant, or 
something like that. And, in fact, I was studying to be a law- 
yer at that point. So, being very dissatisfied with that and not 
knowing what to do about it, suddenly seeing this thing come 
down the road, with a lot of other people who were very dis- 
satisfied and doing something about it, was very attractive 
and incredibly liberating. 

You know, within a month of seeing my first punk concert 
- which was the Clash at the Fulham Town Hall. That was 
in October ’76 - I was producing a fanzine. And it was al- 
most automatic, it was almost like a sort of fury. I wasn’t wor- 
ried about whether it would fail or not, I just had to say some- 
thing and, having seen this event, I had the confidence with 


which to say it. Because I realised that there were other 
people thinking along the same lines I had been in isolation. 

I mean, I think that’s how a lot of pop movements work, I 
wouldn’t claim any great specificity to Punk, in that sense. I 
think the intensity of Punk you get in a lot of pop movements. 
You probably get a similar intensity in Acid House. As in- 
tensity, as an intensive experience. 


M@ 1AM AN ARCHETYPE 


M TV: Do you take that as the short-lived thing that was 
Punk? 

Hi JS: It’s very difficult to analyse this - I was trying to think 
about this the other day - I think something sparked, I think 
probably something sparked between McLaren and Lydon. 
And something sparked Lydon off. I think that Lydon man- 
aged to galvanise people. And McLaren and Lydon, and all 
the people around them - which was a group of about 20 
people - managed to create this particular situation. Which 
was to do with very rapid movement, to do with a new gener- 
ation being able to say what they thought about things. And 
obviously what they thought about things was conditioned 
by time and place, and I think that’s probably one of the cru- 
cial things. 

Why Lydon managed to encapture that I don’t know. It was 
certainly unconscious and the only conclusion I can come 
to about that is you’re actually dealing with archetypes. You 
know, whether it’s in the Jungian sense or whatever, it’s that 
youw’re actually dealing with somebody who’s neurosis is a 
wider neurosis. And if you look back in various descriptions 
of England, particularly Utopian or Distopian descriptions 
of England, you see Lydon. You see Lydon in Dickens. 
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@ TV: That was natural, wasn’t it. In that first Sleazy (as in 
CSristopherson, as well as literally) photo session, that 
wan't put on. He was a Dickensian character. 

JS: Yes, I mean he was an irish Golem, with this burning 
anger that suddenly got unlocked. The character that he re- 
minds me of very much is ’Steerpike’ in ’Titus Groan’ (Ob- 
mous display of Vague literary ignorance), who, oh my god, 
the whole ’Titus Groan’ thing... I mean, to me, Titus Groan’ 
s one of the most interesting books, it’s like a post-war Dic- 
tens really. 

it hasn’t got the story telling, it hasn’t got the same rollick- 
mg story telling, those rollicking crowds that Dickens had. 
it's very precise, it’s very gothic. It’s beautifully written, by 
this painter called Mervyn Peake, who basically wrote this 
allegory of english society, around this thing called Gormen- 
grast. Which is a huge castle, which is kind of decaying and 
moulding, yet has a very strong tradition that was handed 
down from generation to generation. 

So, it’s a model of the static, hierarchical english society. 

And one of the central characters is this young boy of 17, 
18, called ’Steerpike’, who is determined to subvert the whole 
system. And the description of this boy, and the pictures, 
are exactly like John Lydon. He has red hair, he’s got a high 
forehead, he’s got very red, burning intense eyes, and he’s 
skinny. 

And so, to an extent, you are in the realm of the uncon- 
scious. Which is dealing with archetypes, and national ar- 
chetypes. Which is a very interesting thing to speculate 
about, and you cant really come to any firm conclusions 
about. But it’s not just as simple as somebody forming a pop 


HB The only time John and Malcolm saw eye to eye? Nash- 
ville, 1976. 
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group and having a way with words. It’s a bit more than that. 
And I think now that the most interesting thing about Punk 
was not really that it vs about music. 

B TV: The music, that’s what it was, but it wasn’t the be all 
and end all. 

@ JS: Well, at the time, certainly the music was terrific. It 
was speeded up, I loved it because it sounded like a speeded 
up Who and Kinks. And I'd always liked that sort of pop 
music because it was very inner-urban. It was quite sophis- 
ticated, it was quite tuneful, it had quite interesting lyrics 
about perception and media, and about looking at the 
world. It wasn’t just 7 love you, baby, baby, baby.’ It was 
about the way that these people saw the world, which was 
an interesting thing to write about. It had distortion, it had 
feedback and it wasn’t so much this kind of soul boy model 
of the world. It was much more the kind of alienated exist- 
ential model of the world. 

Which is the sort of pop music I always liked. You know, 
I’m very committed to that vision of pop music really. And 
one of the things I find loathsome about today’s pop culture 
is that that way of looking at the world is sort of marginalised 
and institutionalised into the kind of Smiths/ Indie scene. 
Which I think robs it of it’s power. And it’s quite a power- 
ful thing, because most people’s adolescent experiences 
isn’t going to clubs and hanging out and being groovy. You 
know, it’s sitting in your bedroom being bloody miserable, 
getting obsessed about various records, which sort of help 
you interpret the world. You know, the socialised model of 
adolescence I think isn’t there. 


@ [CONTINUED PAGE 60] 
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What the Nazis did, Arendt said, 
was something new: they altered the 
mits of human action. In doing so, the 
Nazis provided humanity with more 
than a burden - the need to compre- 
bend their actions - they also provided 
= legacy: "It is in the very nature of 
things human that every act that has 
sce made its appearance and has 
been recorded in the history of man- 
tind stays with mankind as a poten- 
tiality long after its actuality has 
become a thing of the past...Once a 
specific crime has appeared for the 
Grst time, its reappearance is more 
likely than its initial emergence could 
ever have been." 


*_.my medical experiences with men 
and women of various classes, races, 
nations, religious beliefs, etc, taught 
me that fascism’ is only the organized 
political suppression of the structure 
of the average man’s character, a 
structure that is confined neither to 
certain races or nations, nor to certain 
parties, but is general and interna- 
tional. Viewed with respect to man’s 
character, FASCISM’ IS THE 
BASIC EMOTIONAL ATTITUDE 
OF THE SUPPRESSED MAN OF 
OUR AUTHORITARIAN MA- 
CHINE CIVILISATION AND ITS 
MECHANISTIC-MYSTICAL 
CONCEPTION OF LIFE. IT IS THE 
MECHANISTIC- MYSTICAL 
CHARACTER OF MODERN MAN 
THAT PRODUCES FASCIST PAR- 
TIES, AND NOT VICE-VERSA. 

’The result of erroneous political 
thinking is that even today fascism is 
conceived as a specific national char- 
acteristic of the Germans or the 
Japanese. All further erroneous inter- 
pretations follow from this initial erro- 
neous conception.’ 


>_.Oh, I BELIEVE ANYTHING. I 
believe very strongly in fascism. Ex- 
tremely strongly - Not Nazism. I dont 
think fascism was ever done right. Fas- 
cism to me is when a person...Like, 
children are fascists... They’re all fas- 
cist little buggers. They believe what 
they see immediately - BAM! And if 
they see two contradictory things, 
they'll believe in both. They dont see 
the connection, you know, like I just 
dont see it, I never have, I just believe 
real strong in whatever I want. 


>| WANT IT!! Ya know, whatever I 
do or whenever something pops in my 
mind I believe it. And that’s kinda the 
door to fascism, because when you 
start to believe something very strong- 
ly and you dont care if it makes any 
SENSE vis-a-vis some OTHER piece 
of information, then what happens is 
your actions start to become such that 
they are not clearly justifiable to other 
people. To other people they may 


seem to mean this or that or that or 
that. But what they dont understand is 
that toa REAL fascist it does’nt mean 
anything.’ 


’When sexuality is prevented from 
attaining natural gratification, owing 
to the process of sexual repression, 
what happens is that it seeks various 
kinds of substitute gratifications. 
Thus, for instance, natural aggression 
is distorted into brutal sadism, which 
constitutes an essential part of the 
mass psychological basis of those im- 
perialistic wars that are instigated by a 
few. To give another instance, from 
the point of view of mass psychology, 
the effect of militarism is based essen- 
tially on a libidinous mechanism. The 
sexual effect of a uniform, the eroti- 
cally provocative effect of rhythmi- 
cally executed goose-stepping, the ex- 
hibitionistic nature of militaristic pro- 
cedures, have been more practically 
comprehended by a salesgirl or an 
average secretary than by our most 
erudite politicians. On the other hand 
it is political reaction that consciously 
exploits these sexual interests. It not 
only designs flashy uniforms for the 
men, it puts recruiting into the hands 
of attractive women. In conclusion, let 
us but recall the recruiting posters of 
war-thirsty powers, which ran some- 
thing as follows: Travel to foreign 
countries - join the Royal Navy!’ and 
the foreign countries were portrayed 
by exotic women. And why are these 
posters effective? Because our youth 
has become sexually starved owing to 
sexual suppression.’ 


‘Unity had her place in the column. 
Fascism to her was debutante life in 
reverse, literally in black instead of 
white. The recruiting march through 
London could be considered a Queen 
Charlotte’s ball she really wanted to 
attend, suitably dressed to be sure.’ 


| RRS SOURCE OF QUOTES 
2&4; WILHELM REICH. 


Take a Depression (they dont call it 
a Recession anymore) - spice with a 
castrating bureaucracy (all the power 
with the men in grey) and a sexually 
and socially frustrated people living 
off past (WW2) glories and violence 
recycled ad nauseum - add an ac- 
cepted intolerance-as-a-way-of-life at 
all levels (ask any west indian) and the 
vacuum tedium of a country OD’d on 
its own greed - And you get a steam- 
ing totalitarian stew. 

No great culinary skill needed! Be 
the first on your Block! And it sure as 
hell wont be Red. 

Ok - no great news - but what am I 
doing dragging these punks into poli- 
tics?? For Christ’s sake all these kids 
wanna do is have something to do - lig, 
pose, rock on - dont they? Sure they 
get vicious when derelict hippies start 
chucking beer bottles and get dumb 
but would’nt you? I mean, Punk’s IT, 
is’nt it? Fucking intellectuals analysing 
everything, take all the fun away... we 
dont need you. 

Punk is very simple (the Warhol put- 
ons belong mostly to the NY contin- 
gent) - it polarises. Everyone notices it 
- most look away or shudder, others 
want to be it. It’s a whole eezi-wrapped 
package: music (which you can do 
yourself) - clothes (which you can buy 
from SEX or do yourself) and outrage 
(which is yourself), What more do you 
want? Instant peer group. 

No questions asked or needed. 

So far the number of bona-fide punks 
has been small (say 200 at most) com- 
pared to the number of angry young 
intellectuals/ journalists who have 
seen fit to use it and become it in the 
process... it’s their chance to get the 
street life they missed out on through 
their background, .and to use/ divert 
the energy and anger to their own frus- 
trations. Punk is easy meat for the pro- 
fessional mind-gamers! There’s noth- 
ing else happening (Frampton and 
Callaghan for Christ’s sake) and any 
scene is badly needed. The punks dig 
it because they get publicity, credi- 
bility and record contracts - the intel- 
lectuals get cheap outrage. 

So now there’s been this great media 
splash and come on and much serious- 
ness: articles about influences and 
boring old farts and razor blades and 
flares and sleeping rough and icy 
stares and 70’s urban blues and the sin- 
cerity and lack of pomposity which is 
rapidly becoming another and I hate 
and I want...overkill, kiddies. Expecta- 
tion is intense: some deliver, others 
(the Damned) dont. These days you 
do well if your 45 equals your advance 
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ype - that’s all you can hope for. The 
media coverage invites imitation by its 
smobbishness (I’m hip), salaciousness 

Bottling Shock Horror) and pure 
gash: the resultant shower falls on fer- 
ale ground, in an age when Queen and 
Abba are tops. Look: The eNMEy 
rans a review of the Clash gig at the 
ICA with Sean’s doctored earlobe 
sven pride of place. Naturally enough 
the love- bites are all in the family, and 
=o one’s too bothered, least of all 
Sean, whose earlobe is alive and well. 
So what do you get? Reports filtering 
through from the Real Wasteland 
Glasgow, which tell of bona-fide muti- 
lations in response to what is obvious- 
bythe latest in the Smoke. A weird kind 
of wish fulfilment. Punk as a vehicle 
for the writer’s SM fantasies, let alone 
the Kids! 

So the punters are being primed for 
peak punk popularity... to date there 
have been more articles than records, 
gigs almost. The media gush has been 
a vital part to what punk’s all about so 
far - often the reports are, from first 
hand experience, different - or shall 
we say larger than life than the action. 
In a spiral, outrage and violence are 
encouraged and amplified. 

Attitudes: no fun/I wanna be born/ I 
want it now/ I want everyone to be me/ 
I hate everyone who is’nt me/ Pm new 
and I can do what I want/ I hate true 
love/ I gotta new Rolls/ I wanna riot of 
my own/ C’mon cunt and we'll do ya!l/ 
I hate sex. And a good time is had by 
all. The punks offer themselves and 
their music as a solution to the dole, 
Queen, boredom, supermarkets and 
mortgages - "You are the problem’: 
Johnny Rotten would like to be seen 
as the solution. 

Which he and his co-conspirators 
are. Because the punk power is cutting 
through, and is there a buzz. And that 
cant be denied, Clyde. But when bor- 
ing journalists try and pin Rotten 
down to where his energy is going, he 
becomes abusive or vague; fair enough 
- bugger consistency - but the result is 
that the only place the kids can get the 
Ideology component of their Punk Lif- 
estyle Kit is from the gigs (if they can 
get to them), or from the reports and 
records. And that goes for Clash, the 
Damned and all the others. Now the 
cult is moving out, the bands find 
themselves in positions of leadership, 
almost, of the kids they represent - 
some cant handle it at all, let alone 
coherently. And it’s almost unfair to 
expect them to - they’re musicians. | 
suppose the trouble is they’ve been set 
up as thinkers. 

Apart from energy and outrage, 
punkismo, as it’s been seen, consists 
mainly of violence and kink gear. But 


the violence is all showbiz, and com- 
pared to the Teds and the Mods it’s 
nothing so far. All pop explosions have 
started out in small halls where 100 or 
so boozed and pilled kids have run 
amok. True - pogodancing does look 
rough when seen on a TV screen, but 
it’s pretty matey really. As for the 
showbiz - maybe it was’nt like that at 
the start, but since media coverage 
stressed violence, the audience and 
bands felt the need to act it out. So 
when Joey Strummer comes off the 
stage at the end of the Clash gig at the 
RCA with Sid V and sets about the 


hippies, who’ve been bombarding the. 


band with plastic glasses and a beer 
bottle, he was quite justified. But he 
had to do it to recover credibility: he 
called the other creep up and invited 
him to "do it here - cause I cant see your 
filthy face" - when the other guy ap- 
peared, nothing happened bar a bit of 
shoving. I mean, a punk bumped into 
me and said sorry! 

So far it’s been a tight, competitive 
but not unfriendly scene, considering. 
But I hope the Pistols are ready to face 
what Glasgow and Newcastle have 
ready for them: Rotten wont be able to 
get away so lightly with his audience 
harassment. But then he is on an Iggy 
trip... The main difference is not in the 
violence-as- a-way-of-life schtick, but 
with the overtly political nature of 
much of the material, the violence as 
an answer to the dole, etc. To be fair, 
the Clash have given an excellent in- 
terview (Sniffin’ Glue #4) in which 
they stress the positive side of their en- 
ergizing, but I doubt whether the 
message will get through the violence 
bit. And Rotten dont care... 

As for the kink gear and Nazi 
ephemera - it fits a peculiarly English 
kind of decay: perversity through re- 
pression given true expression - which 
in a way is great. At last the English 
fascination with WW? finds the darker 
side (after hundreds of shitty war 
movies, Dunkirk is soo boring) and 
shifts to a current obsession with Naz- 
ism. The English have always been 
great ones for emotional and physical 
S +M - now we are as weak as so many 
kittens nationally, the bully-boy sex- 
power of Nazism/Fascism is very at- 
tractive and an easy solution to our 
complex moral and social dilemmas. 

The kid who thinks its cool to wear a 
swaztika and various bondage gear 
does it to shock - the sound of flash- 
bulbs popping and heads turning is 
meat and drink. But it is’nt quite as 
simple as that - there’s a whole load of 
psychological triggers or whatever you 
want to call them involved in the wear- 
ing of Swaztikas and Nazi fashion that 
cant be ignored. The cult of the power- 


ful, the ‘I want it now and am gonna get 
it’ attitude and the general dogmatics 
of punk (I want everyone to be me) is 
just too right for the vacuum following 
failed hippie/acid mysticism and ethos 
- Hate and War takes over from Love 
and Peace (C’mon cunt and we'll do 
ya/ Let’s get it together) and is being 
marketed accordingly - it’s a much 
more attractive call. The music is 
working its way to being an amazing 
explosion of anger and frustration 
(i'm Stranded’ by the Saints and 
‘Search and Destroy’ by Iggy cut every- 
thing else to shreds): as a potential 
mass fashion it goes beyond excite- 
ment to be downright scary. 

Mmm - now I take a deep breath and 
dive into my own subjective paranoia. 
Simply, I see punk as the first stirrings, 
ona mass level, of a peculiarly English 
kind of fascism. Oh, that did’nt sur- 
prise you. The wearing of Nazi uni- 
form need’nt be an explicit statement, 
just as fascism here wont be like in 
Germany: we aint Germans. It'll be 
English: ratty, mean, pinched, hand in 
glove with Thatcher as mother sadist 
over all her whimpering public school 
boys, the 70’s Unity to finally consu- 
mate the fascist union. I know it’s a 
very easy and trendy concept to throw 
about, but it needs one bright politi- 
cian (Enoch) to make the link as has 
been donc by Carter in the States, be- 
tween Rock and Politics and it'll be a 
wipe-out. And when did you see more 
than the token black at a punk gig? 
White Riot: watch the polarisation. 
Why does punk fit so good? Cause it’s 
a dance with death baby. And like 
every dance with death, it’s sooooovo 
attractive. I mean I love it, I really do, 
I write about it as a fan for Christ’s 
sake but god it does frighten me good 
- The dance of the repressed released ; 
to become powerful beyond their 
dreams. Rock musicians play with 
power (and who was it who told me 
they studied Hitler, some of them?) 
when most everyone (and that means 
you at the top) is powerless, of a kind 
that so far has shown little else (either 
real or hyped) than violence and en- 
ergy is fucking dangerous. Anarchy in- 
deed. Terminal decadence is here and 
will become action - the final vomit of 
a rotted society. 

Oh well - you can work out the rest: 
write a thesis if you want - I’ve tried a 
start. I just wanted to say it - feel it 
needs saying as we lemming our last 
few hours away. The punks dont need 
this for sure - good luck to them on 
their merry go round, because I’m still 
a fan... 
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BBJON SAVAGE, ’LONDON’S 
OUTRAGE’, NOVEMBER 1976 
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@ Pic. Clash, Royal College of Art, 5/11/76: 


Terry Klik [John Ingham] 


B [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55] 


B TV: How about, not that the music wasn’t important but, 


it was leading somewhere? 


@ JS: It’s hard to tell because of course when you first saw 
these groups you couldn’t work out what the fuck they were 
saying. 

B TV: Especially the Clash. 

JS: Especially the Clash. Because the PA’s were so bad. 
The Clash didn’t get their sound right for 4 years. And what 
you heard, when I saw the Sex Pistols first time was just a 
bunch of slogans really. Which I liked, I loved the acronyms 
in “Anarchy in the UK’. 1 thought that was terrific - ‘Ts this Ue 
IRA, the MPLA’ - I thought that was great. I could under 
stand that. That was like ’Terrorist News’. But it was much 
more of a blur and a sensation. And a sensation also, which 
is very important, of really being put on the spot. You know, 
in every way, just totally challenged, which is very produc- 
tive. 

And I was very freaked out about Punk. I was very at- 
tracted but I was also very freaked out about it, for about 4 
or 5 months. You know, there was stuff about it that really 
disturbed me, that I found quite frightening. Particularly, | 
was very freaked out by the use of the swastika, and just by 
the general atmosphere of violence, which was more thea- 
trical than actual really. 


H LONDON’S OUTRAGE 


H 7V: Whatyou saidin ’London’s Outrage’, if you tell some- 
one that - equating Punk with swastikas and fascism - it 

sounds like what the media were saying at the time. But it was 
an element, just as fascism is an element in rock music in 
general. It’s something that happened in the past, so it’s bound 
to effect things that happen after - because it happened once? 
H JS: Yes, that’s a quote by Arendt. I thought the punks 
were being semiologically naive, basically. As far as the 
music went - I think particularly if you haven’t seen much vi- 
olence, which if you’re a middle-class boy like I am you ac- 
tually haven’t. Plus if you’re feeling pretty violent around the 
world. I mean the great thing about this country is, that it is 
very claustrophobic, and that breeds a /ot of frustration and 
alot of anger and a lot of violence. I was feeling pretty damn 
violent because I’d got hemmed in and I wanted to lash out. 
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And you found this music which encapsulated that - which 
is very liberating - and it was very claustrophobic. Which I 
loved, I love that sensation. I feel like that anyway, I don’t 
have to take speed to feel like that - just feeling really boxed 
in. 

HB 7V: But the actual violence, and another cliche football 
violence, is it actually such a bad thing? Everybody knows it 
isn’t as bad as the media makes it out to be. 

@ JS: Well, I think that’s what I’m trying to say - That the 
violence at punk gigs was implied rather than actual. I ac- 
tually found the specific Punk Rock concerts to be fairly 
friendly. | mean even the Clash coming down off the stage 
at the Royal College of Art and attacking the audience 
seemed to be a theatrical gesture in common with their per- 
formance. It was the logical conclusion of their perfor- 
mance. 

It only started getting really violent when it started hitting 
the people who the rhetoric was aimed at. | mean the great 
rhetoric of Punk - which was basically an art school, soph- 
isticated movement - was that, you know, we’ve got to reach 
the kids on the council estates. When it started reaching the 
kids on the council estates that’s when the mayhem started. 
From the middle of 77 onwards you get these horrific tales 
of punk groups being attacked on stage, and bottles flying, 
and riots going on in the audience. 

Pauline Murray told me she went to see te Pistols in about 
May’76, and the last time she saw them was about 18 months 
later, on the SPOTS’ tour. She said the atmosphere had to- 
tally changed. It was much more really violent. She hadn’t 
found them originally very violent, except in a generational 
sense. There was always an extent to which punk was irre- 
sponsible, but I think the last few years of socially respon- 
sible pop have shown you what an idiocy the idea of socially 
responsible pop is. The sort of pop I’ve always liked has been 
the really nasty vile stuff. Like the mid-60’s Rolling Stones, 
who were pretty damned bloody violent. You listen to some 
of the very early Rolling Stones tracks, they’re very punky. 

@ 7V: Isn't that the establishment's definition of what is re- 
sponsible? That was when the Stones were singing about real 
things. 

Hi JS: Well, there’s an implicit you see. I never thought the 
Stones were irresponsible - I was a bit older then. It was one 
of the things that I had to work through in my response to 
Punk. Which is a kind of political development and under- 
standing politics, which began with Punk and is still going 
on now. So I wouldn’t feel the same way about Punk if I was 
looking at it now. I had to go through a process of education 
which that started, which experiencing that started. I was 
forced to develop an attitude towards this, you know try and 
work it out, try and work out where it was all coming from, 
what it meant and what I felt about it. 

@ TV: That must be difficult writing the book. Are you writ- 
ing about Punk from now, or are you trying to go through with 
it? 

H JS: No, because I’ve trained my memory. One of the 
things I’ve been doing over the last 2 years is training my 
memory, so that I can put myself back ‘into how I felt at a 
particular moment. 

BTV: What about say the link between the Situationists and 
Punk? Because it wasn’t something that was known at the 
time, apart from Jamie and Malcolm, hardly anyone at all. 
But now it’s kind of taken for granted, that it was an on-going 
process. But that is very much a retrospective view. 

JS: Well, this is the interesting thing about history really 
- Seeing Punk nowserviously as something to do with the Situ- 
ationists - which is obviously going to be something that I’m 
going to be writing about. And I am writing about seeing 
Punk within a context of the 20th Century. And maybe be- 
yond. Except I’m not going to go into that much because 


that’s just so vast - And utopian, sort of gnostic movements. 
(a. Takes it out of the rock’n’roll sphere which it’s in, takes 
Hout of the pop cultural sphere. You know, the sort of situ- 
sion where you see John Lydon and Joe Strummer on ’Night 
Network’, It’s like camp pop history. 

And it makes it into an archetype. And then you realise 
that if it’s an archetype, then it will happen again in a differ- 
eat form. Because this is something that is a human constant 
within the sort of society that we live in. And in fact in other 
societies. People do have different ways of looking at the 

world and, to an extent, at various times the impulse to put 
them into practise is going to be pretty strong. 

BTV: The theory that something that’s happened is inevit- 
ably going to happen again in a different place, in a different 
way. 


SEX PISTOLS 


JUBILEE. 
BOAT TRIAL 
RESULT 


EB WHAT DID YOU DO ON THE JUBILEE? 


H JS: Yes, and I think that’s a reasonably healthy way of 
looking at it. And obviously one of the things that I’ve al- 
ready written is a description of the Boat Trip. And I man- 
aged to get myself pretty much into how I felt that day, sim- 
ply by playing ‘Never Mind The Bollocks’ about 4 times. 

B TV: You were on it weren’t you, What Did You Do On The 
Jubilee?’ 

@ JS: Yes, that dreadful thing I wrote for Sounds’. Well, it 
wasn’t dreadful, but I kind of cringe when I look at a lot of 
that stuff. I mean, I’m not ashamed of it but... you know, it’s 
like looking at Malcolm McLaren’s art school try-outs in his 
folder, looking at somebody who hasn’t quite learnt how to 
say what they want to say, and is trying various things out, 
and sometimes it works, other times it doesn’t. I very much 
feel like that about ‘London’s Outrage’. 1 think half of it is 
totally brilliant, I cant believe I wrote it, and then the other 
half is a bit awkward, all wrong, and I’m sure you feel the 
same about staff ygu’ve done. 


Bi 7V: Oh yes. 

H JS: And, I mean, I’m looking forward personally to get- 
ling it over with now. Because it’s going to be nice to get rid 
of my 20's. 

B TV: Is that it? To exorcise it? Like you were saying about 
the Punk obsession, it seems to me that people go to ridicu- 
lous extremes to kill it off. ’m thinking of Julie Burchill and 
people like that. 

@ JS: Well, that’s quite a complicated subject. I think that 
you, any person, has a need to bury their adolescence. I think 
it’s a hallmark of - not of maturity, because that’s a loaded 
word - of simply moving into a different age. Which you do, 
if you’re a man, if you’re a male you move into a different 
age when you’re about 30. You actually become a different 
person, I mean I think you actually chemically alter. You 
certainly alter in your head. You do actually, physically any- 
way, finish your adolescence. 

And I think that obviously if you’re interested in writing, 
which I very much am, it’s obviously working out where you 
came from, who you are, something pretty important - trying 
to construct an identity. And it didn’t really begin as exor- 
cising Punk at all. It just began because I was given a whole 
load of stuffand I thought oh well, this is interesting, I'll have 
to make a book out of it. And it’s turned into this great saga 
because I came across various psychological and other 
blocks while I was doing it, that I had to resolve. Which has 
not been easy but it’s been very interesting. Because if ’'m 
going to do this subject any justice it’s got to have a lot of 
passion. Otherwise I might just as well pack up and go home. 

I think any great pop book has to be written by a fan. You 
can tie journalistic and you know, writerly skills to it. ie. Not 
just take everything everybody says to you. I did a book 
about the Kinks and | liked the Kinks enough to see me 
through doing it. But I was interested enough in this subject 
to want to do a really good job on it. And the only way to do 
areally good job was (1) to set it in all-time. ie. The idea of 
this archetype and (2) set it in a particular time. Which is 
the idea of doing a social history basically of England be- 
tween 75 and 79. 

It also, ’m finding, is getting a lot of my ideas about eng- 


lish society into it. Like how important pop is. And the way | 


that cities work, you know the whole idea of Urbanism, 
which I’m obsessed by. And that’s very much a result of hav- 
ing read a lot of the background data now. One of the things 
that I really like about a lot of those post-war utopian move- 
ments is seeing other ways that the space is managed. I find 
that really interesting, and I want to worksmore with that. 

Andalso you’ve got the other thing, which is the whole idea 
of nihilism and negation. The whole idea that you do have 
these destructive impulses. Sometimes these destructive im- 
pulses are very creative, and other times they’re very destruc- 
tive. And they’re very often self-destructive. And I think that 
anybody who lived punk to any intensity - even somebody 
like me, who was basically a paid voyeur. I was a journalist 
throughout the time but, to be fair to myself, I did contrib- 
ute a bit - But anybody who lived through it, with any intens- 
ity, had to go through this ridiculous come-down, this self- 
destructiveness. After having been in the situation whcre 
you were destroying things, even if it was just your former 
personality, you still had to get through the destructive 
phase and the traps that you get in becoming self-destruc- 
tive. Which isn’t very easy, particularly if you’re a male I 
think. 

So, when you're dealing with punk, I find that constant with 
almost everybody I’ve talked to. That everybody, in either 
°78 or 79 or even later, had a terrible time. You know, they 
either got into drugs, or their groups split up, or they got re- 
ally depressed, or they left music. Everything got very black. 
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The Mail on Sunday, May 15, 1988 


in ‘the corer wa "Rights wing 
government and media know a great 
deal about, lurching another move to 
the Right as they add another zero to 


4 their bank balance. 


@ FROM FASCISM TO FACE[IJSM 


® TV: Have you found that the Punk Sell-out is another one? 
tm ying to get you onto your contemporaries here... 
® JS: Well, there’s a lot there really... Why don’t I start with 

Se first? I think the problem is that a lot of Punk was kind 
of aesthetic theory, and an aesthetic way of dealing with the 
world. And also it was very emotionally adolescent. There 

2s a concentration on the child, and there was a concen- 
ation on adolescence. And when people pass from adoles- 
cence, with a few ideas, into adulthood, unless there’s some 
sort of politics to them they’re basically going to assimilate 
=to dominant culture. 

Now, you also have the problem of somebody like Julie 
Burchill, who to me is stuck in permanent adolescence and 
I think she is a very sick woman. Because she is still stuck. 
Everybody from that period, particularly John Lydon, who 
bad the most volcanic anger in the world, has come to terms 
with their anger and has come to terms with that particular 
destructiveness. Whether creative or destructive in the pu- 
rest sense. Whether black or whether white, however you 
want to put it. 

And everybody has come to terms with that. There’s a lot 
of unfinished business floating around. But basically that 
manic destructive anger has disappeared. Except for one 
person who still applies that same role model. That same 
view of the world. It’s very difficult for me to talk about, be- 
cause I’ve actually met Julie Burchill quite a lot of times and 
found her possibly - I don’t want to glamorise her because 
[don’t think of her as glamorous - But I do find her genuine- 
ty evil. Not in a particularly interesting or attractive way. It’s 
like you see something that’s sick in the street and you just 
think wick and you go to the other side of the street. You 
don’t want to get involved. It’s not glamorous, it’s not excit- 
ing, is not mythic. And I think she’s very destructive. 

I’ve been in ridiculous situations, where friends tried to 
make us speak to each other and I refused to. Because of 
what she’s written about PWA’s - People With Aids - And 
because of what she’s written about gay people, which is 
something that I feel very strongly about. So that what I’m 
saying is you have to apply some morality to it, and some 
personal morality to it, and not even politics. It’s just if 
somebody says something that you think is unacceptable, it’s 
up to you to do something about it. Now, whatever reason 
she might have had for saying this unacceptable stuff is now 
irrelevant. If it’s copping an attitude then she should have 
grown out of that years ago. It’s not exciting, it doesn’t shock 
people. 

BTV: It hasn't served any purpose... 

HB JS: Well, it’s not a dialectic. 

BTV: Like with Throbbing Gristle, at the time Ihad very seri- 
ous doubts about them. 

B JS: I think everybody did. 

BTV: But talking to Gen S years after... 

BJS: You’re able to argue with Gen. 

BTV: You can see his point, and he has proved some points 
by doing some incredibly dodgy things. But Julie Burchill’s 
saving reactionary things for no purpose. 

Hi JS: Julie’s like a bag lady, who comes up to you in the 
street, and she’s smelling and she’s stinking, and she wops 
you in the face. What do you do? You either kick her in the 
teeth, or else you just walk away. So, in other words, there’s 
nothing productive that comes out of that action. And if she 
means it, then J think she needs clinical help. 


It sounds ridiculous, but she puts me into a red rage. More 
because of just what she is as a person. What I dislike most 
about her, I think, is that she applies this ferocious morality, 
whereas in fact her own behaviour is totally corrupt. I don’t 
see what basis she has to make the moral judgements that 
she has. 

Julie gets away with it because she’s like a sort of pet 
poodle for a lot of people. I mean for the kind of adults who 
hate pop culture, she’s still like a trendy young thing. Now, 
you know [’ve worked in the mainstream media since 78 and 
I’m comparatively rare I think, in that I (1) take things very 
personally, I don’t think it’s all a bloody game. And (2) Iam 
prepared to make judgements about people. And if I think 
they’ve behaved badly I'll sodding well let them know. I wont 
just laugh it off, or pretend to be nice to them, I'll confront 
them with it. And people don’t like that very much. But I 
don’t think there’s any other way to behave really. 

Because now, for instance, one very useful residue from 
the whole Punk experience is that everybody wants so much 
to be liked and to get on in the mainstream media, a bit of 
old Punk rudery really works. And not in the Burchill sense, 
but just really cutting through the crap and getting down to 
the nitty-gritty of the situation really quickly. Instead of all 
this posing around that happens. 

So, I think the problem with Julie is that she provided the 
myth that people wanted, vis-a-vis journalists. You talk to a 
lot of the actual participants in Punk and they’re pretty sca- 
thing about her. I think that a lot of people feel that she 
pretty much made it off the backs of other people and then 
refused, like everybody else in my generation, to reinvest. 
And that’s why I despise most of the people from my gener- 
ation, because they didn’t re-invest in the culture that had 
thrust them into prominence. Morley, Parsons, Burchill. 
They didn’t put anything back. 

I suppose that’s one of the things I’m doing with this book. 
Although I didn’t really set out to do that. But I certainly do 


feel a debt, in that a lot of these people created a situation 
where I could do what I wanted to do. And I turned round 
and I saw that nobody had written their story in any com- 
prehensive way. And I thought the least I could do is get 
down my feelings about this and also tell their story. In other 
words, go and interview all the people that were involved, 
like Jordan, or Siouxsie, who was really interesting, or Steve 
Severin, who was really interesting. Or Berlin, who was a 
teenage rent-boy who was in some of the pictures. And all 
those sort of people, ‘and get their stories down. How did 
they get involved? You know, I think that’s really interesting 
and nobody’s done that. 

B TV: What’s happened to Berlin? 

@ JS: He was a teenage rent-boy. He’s putting on plays, you 
know, a writer. He’s a very interesting guy actually, I like him 
a lot... So that it’s a question of instead of turning around 
and using it for your own personal celebrity... I mean this is 
a very basic magical or political point. You know, the whole 
point about what to call black magic is that you take the 
powers that you have, which may or may not be yours - that’s 
another area of dispute - and you then use them totally for 
your own gain 
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H THE ASSAULT ON STYLE CULTURE 


*If passion ends in fashion, then Robert Elms still is’nt 
the best dressed man in town.’ 


TV: There is that element in Punk, even the Blitz scene or 
whatever, people that were sort of touched by Punk, all these 
people, it was just a matter of time before they had their 15 
munittes. 

& JS: Well. obviously when anything happens, and the 
space is cleared, you’re going to have a lot of opportunists. 
I don’t mind opportunists, I think we’re all opportunists. I 
think that pop is made by opportunists. I don’t think that 
that’s a problem. 

The problem at hand, particularly at hand, is that you get 
people who are opportunists, who pretend to have a greater 
morality. Who people take seriously as having a morality or 
a particularly worthwhile aesthetic. I fail to see this with all 
my contemporaries. As far as I’m concerned Tony Parsons, 
who I never thought was a very, very good writer, again ful- 
filled a myth. He has the one great card in his favour, which 
is something that he did before the music press, which was 
to do that book ’The Kids’, which was in the Richard Allen 
genre, which places him right as the correct myth. Now, he’s 
basically very much a yuppie, just trying to write decent col- 
our supplement journalism. I don’t think that’s very excit- 
ing. I don’t blame him for doing it but I don’t find it very ex- 
citing. I don’t care really one way or the other to be honest, 
I don’t dislike him particularly. 

Morley is a much more tricky case. He’s somebody with 
genuine talent. I think he’s got a very strong aesthetic sense, 
but he has absolutely no politics. And the whole problem 
with the ZTT scam is that it basically asset-stripped a lot of 
the residue of punk, as if selling it on the International Mon- 
etary Market. So it’s like those people who take all the 
money out of the cornish tin mines, the tin mines go bust and 
the money goes to America and Tokyo. That’s what ZTT 
did. 

The 80’s, the late 80’s are all about celebrity, which is all 
to do with the concentration on the single person. And the 
important thing about anything that occurs, like Punk or 
even Acid House, is that it’s a combination of as many people 
as get involved. It’s a combination of 200 people, or 250 
people, or 50 people, or 100 people, or whoever. It’s not just 
one sodding person. And this is what’s at issue a lot now I 
think. I think that’s one of the unresolved issues of Punk. 
The whole question of how there wasn’t enough politics in 
it to stop people going the way of celebrity. And the whole 
point of celebrity again is that it’s a reification of fame. In 
other words, people are famous for being famous. They’re 
not famous because they do something, they’re famous be- 
cause they are kind of abstract. And I certainly feel to an ex- 
tent that’s what Burchill’s about, and that’s what Morley 
tried to be and failed. And certainly Morley, for awhile, 
thought he was somebody who was pretty special. Pretty 
damn special. And what has he done? You know, he’s writ- 
ten a few good sub-titles, he was a good music press writer, 
and he wrote a couple of good press releases. 

isis I’m not saying that I’m more moral, or I’m-more pol- 
itical than they are, because I’m not. I’m subject to the same 
contradictions. But I’m still trying to grapple with them, and 
I’m very suspicious of those type of mass-media 
that they seem to have embraced. 
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I mean, I basically think that they’ve all turned pretty That- 
cherite, and I think that’s a pretty weedy thing to do. Be- 
cause if you look at the long term, if you have any view of 
history, you just see that this age will be over and then a lot 
of people will be looking pretty silly. | mean they’re going to 
be looking pretty silly in 5 or 10 years time, when Thatcher- 
ism is out and there’s whatever reaction there will be. 
They’re going to look fucking stupid. I’m interested in the 
future, I’m not interested in the past and I’m not interested 
particularly in the present, because there’s so much about it 
that I dislike. I actually think it’s almost a problem to become 
famous, in certain ways, in this particular period - because 
of the whole power politics. 

@ TV: I’m doing alright then. 

M JS: It selects various people to be famous, in accord to 
what the power politics want to occur. So, you know, you are 
talking about Morley being briefly celebrated in pop cul- 
ture, at a time when de-politicised entrepreneurialism is va- 
lued. You are talking about Julie Burchill being celebrated, 
in a small way - | mean, these people aren’t famous. They’re 
well known within a certain context - You’re talking about 
Julie Burchill being well known in a certain context, because 
she says extreme right-wing things, which people find very 
acceptable. You know, when you say extreme right-wing 
things, like gays should be put into concentration camps and 
Mrs. Thatcher’s absolutely fucking wonderful, then it makes 
the less extreme activities of the right-wing look pretty good. 
That does make me very, very angry, because a lot of the 
sheep who are still involved in Style Culture are going to take 
that seriously, and I find that very irritating. 

HB TV: So, how much do you think Punk is responsible? I 
went through a stage where I felt Punk had to be held respon- 
sible for what’s happening now. 
& JS: Well, I felt that too but, in fact, I think that’s to over- 
estimate pop culture. Jamie made a very good point, when 
[had a go at him about this in the "Up They Rise’ book. I said 
*you shouldn’t have used swastikas, blah, blah, blah, you cre- 
ated the situation that now pertains’. And he said, well ba- 
sically that’s crap, Mrs. Thatcher and Ronald Reagan and 
the people behind them have created the situation that per- 


think the point about Punk is that it is a bundle of con- 
tadictions, total contradictions, which is what is interesting 
s>out it. It was at once anarchist and fascist. It was at once 
wolent and very gentle. It was at once very liberating and 
very repressive. So different people, whatever their psycho- 
‘seca! quirks are, are going to take different stuff out of it. 
Youcould say that there’s a lot of stuff, very good stuff, that’s 
eeme out of Punk. But because of the way the media works, 
and because of the way that politics works at the moment, 
wee tend not to hear about it. ’'d much rather see people in 
‘be music press, or in the whole area of style and youth cul- 
‘are, idolise the people in the Peace Convoy, than I would 
sce them take people like Julie Burchill or Paul Morley seri- 
easly. I think the people in the Peace Convoy, or whatever, 
arc 20 times, a zillion times as interesting as these people. 


So I think that it’s a bit naive. I think you can say that Punk 
was enough of it’s time to prefigure what would occur under 
Thatcherism. And to an extent, just like the Beatles and the 
Rolling Stones and the Who and the Byrds in the 60’s, pres- 
aged the kind of liberation that occurred. That there was the 
serious elements in Punk, the hard style, the aggressiveness, 
the moral dogma, that presaged what was going to occur 
ander Mrs. Thatcher. But to hold it responsible? To me, that 
gest shows it was good art. 

@ 7): But every form of communication is a series of con- 
eadictions that you have to work out. And maybe it did’nt 
work out? 

@ JS: Well, there’s all sorts of reasons why Punk did’nt 
work out. Firstly, I think the basic one was simply that the 
negalive was over stressed. There were various reasons: The 
fact that the negative was very exciting. It was very exciting, 
you know in 1976, to go around being horrible to everybody. 
Because you'd had 5 years of really boring hippies. And they 
were’nt the original hippies, who were wonderful, they were 
like end of hippy detritus and that got very boring. It was 
very monolithic, you know, you went to these fucking places 
and you saw these dreadful groups. When I was 18 I went to 
see these dreadful groups, | cant imagine why I went, like 
Poco, who were singing watered down country rock with 
steel guitars. And it was vile, and it was smug, and it denied 
so much of the human experience. 

So when somebody came along and said, ’Yeah, well fuck 
you! Wah! and behaved like a spoilt brat, that was really ex- 
citing and very liberating. Behaving like a spoilt brat 12 years 
on is just behaving like a spoilt brat. And being negative 10 
years on I dont think is particularly helpful, in that way, in a 
confrontational way. I think there are different ways of being 
negative. I think it’s a double thing. Maybe you have to be 
very positive, you know a kind of double-negative. Maybe 
we're now living in a age when it’s impossible for anything 
cultural to go anywhere. 

I do think it has a lot to do with politics. And I also think 
it has to do with growth of market segmentation, and the 
total penetration really of consumption into all our lives. I 
think the whole idea of consumption, which is a way of look- 
ing at the world, has really now penetrated everybody’s sub- 
conscious. There’s a very good book, called ’Distinction’ by 
Pierre Bourdieu, which talks about this, which actually says 
the liberated lifestyles of the 60’s, the kind of mutant life- 
styles, or lifestyles that we all thought were mutant but ex- 
ciling, were actually presaging or bringing on an era of more 
mtensive consumption. Because there’s no breaks on it. 


@ 71: Yeah, basically that’s where the Situationists went 
wrong. The same way that Marx did’nt predict automation and 
suff, they did’nt predict Thatcherism, Reaganism and the re- 
sval of consumerism, they thought it was getting near the end 
of it. 


@ JS: Yes, so the future may very well be a refusal. Which 
is going to be very difficult for us. I mean I take Stewart’s 
point to an extent. I think that’s an interesting idea, the re- 
fusal to communicate, you know the communications strike 
I think is interesting. I also think perhaps more interesting 
than a communication strike is a consumption strike, the 
idea that people just wont consume. I think that will prob- 
ably be the next area of refusal. And I think that will be a 
very difficult one for people of our generation to deal with, 
because that’s what we’ve been brought up with. [ dont know 
whether I’m going to be able to deal with it, I like my things 
I cant help it, it’d be strange if I did’nt because I’ve been 
taught to buy things now for 35/34 years. 

I think that will be one next area of refusal and, it’s very in- 
teresting, you get very aggressive reactions when you start - 
I went to a “Media Show’ meeting recently and I started 
sounding off about this sort of stuff, I got very aggressive re- 
actions, people did’nt like it at all. But it seems to be some- 
thing that has to be grappled with, because it seems to me 
that the model of consumption that we have now is all to do 
with infantilism. It’s all to do with keeping people who are 
of an age when they were growing up, when they were be- 
coming more adult - in the best sense and not in a sense of 
losing whatever it is that’s good about being a child, or good 
about being an adolescent but also taking on the good things 
about adulthood - which is basically not being selfish, or not 
being totally self-obsessed, or actually trying to think about 
the world as opposed to just yourself - is actually being sub- 
merged under this mountain of trivia and vanity. I mean ba- 
sically even more now our society works on persuading 
people to buy things that they really dont need, I mean it’s 
ridiculous. So that it’s got further and further from basics 
since the war. 

@ TV: 1 do notice a certain desperation about it though, you 
know, with the whole enterprise culture thing. People are 
forced onto Enterprise Allowance Schemes but nobody does 
them seriously, it has got a bit of a last fling feeling about it. 
But that’s just wishful thinking. 

H JS: No, it is’nt. Because it’s based on an essential stu- 
pidity. I mean right-wing thinking is not particularly well 
thought out. What they’re trying to do is to create a compe- 
titive society, a free-market society. And the whole free- 
market works on the fact that a few people get the cream 
and everybody else gets the stale milk. You get a tiny layer 
of cream, you get a little bit of milk then you get a massive 
amount of rotten stuff at the bottom. 

So, to me, it’s based on a fallacy. Trying-to run a society 
like that, which they’re inevitably engaged in doing, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Because theyre not running society, 
they’re atomising society and I dont actually think they un- 
derstand that fully, I really dont. I dont think they’re that 
cynical. I think they’re dogmatic. I think there are some cyni- 
cal people in the Conservative Party. And I also think there 
are some people that do believe in this ridiculous theory. 

I noticed last christmas when I was driving through Re- 
gents St, it just seemed totally demented. | mean it really 
seemed to be crazy, I was actually quite disturbed by it. It 
was consumer dementia, consumer psychosis. And, again, I 
said this at the lecture that I gave at the ICA, and people got 
really upset about it. One of the other people on the panel, 

this guy called Frank Mort, who puts forward the new 
moderate Labour Party consumption line, got really upset 
with me and said you’re making a moral judgement about 
consumption. And I said, well I suppose I am really. ’m not 
saying that I put it into practise but I’m trying to get to grips 
with this subject, which seems to be pretty important. 


B [CONTINUED ON PAGE 69] 
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Fe OTATE OF THE ART - ART OF THE STATE 
“f 


State of paradox. Never has there been such a profusion of visual 
communication in the media, and never has its content been more 
superficial and establishment/consumer orientated. 


Its sum total seems to amount to one continuous television advert. The 
marriage of style and avarice. In many ways 'The Society of the Spectacle' 
outlined by the situationists in the late Sixties has come of age. The 

media and television in particular has reduced politics, royalty, religion, 
crime and culture etc. to the level of one continuous soap opera. They all 
share the same sordid media bed. 


wy 


; 


The push for change and liberation in the Sixties of America and Europe, 
has been nullified and superceded by a right wing revolution. The 
revolution, which the youth of the left in the late Sixties and early 
Seventies thought was their preserve, was subverted by the right. Greed 
and materialism are the new Gods, while compassion and the spirit are 
scorned. 


In many respects much of the progress made up until the Eighties, 
especially in Britain, has been systematically curtailed both in politics 

and culture, and replaced with right wing legislation and philosophy. This 
has resulted in the means of communication, information and propaganda 
being in the hands of a select few. The power elites become more 
powerful and the rest more unable to change their lives for the better, 
unless they accept wholesale the new doctrine of consumerism. It is high 
time the new communication technology is liberated. 


One manifestation of the late Eighties is its refusal to accept its own real 
time. There is an unreal and unhealthy obsession with the past and 
nostalgia. The 40's, 50's, 60's and 70's pop up every day. 


Today's teenager is an insincere mixture of all the past teen cultures: all 
style and no content, pinned together like an Ad man's dream. Surely a new 
teenage identity will emerge soon, which is created by teenagers 
themselves - for themselves. This will reject consumption and 
Americanisation and will move forward and progress ‘teenage’ - not 

staying stagnated and contained by establishment adults’ idea of ‘teenage’. 


All these manifestations are reflected in the role of the visual in the last 
decades of the 20th century. They reflect the new conservative 
materialism - the rape and negation of the imagination. 


STYLE SUCKS 


The only values and standards are those of material success, Top of the 
Pops and media value. Visual form is created by the manufacturer and the 
distributor (the companies) - not by the artists, performers or consumers. 


The gimmick proliferates; the superficial and the glibe titivate the 
establishment media. Censorship prevails because there is no mass outlet 
for any alternative ideas; only those which are accepted as the propaganda 
of the status quo appear. 


There has been great advancement in the visual possibilities of 
communication through new technology, but most lack substance or 
integrity and are used to push product and manipulate minds; producing 
passivity and superficial satisfaction, and negating the possibility of 
people thinking for themselves and controlling their own lives. 


Gia dIANVe & 


It almost seems that the only way to survive is to be submissive or to join 
in the spectacle. The 'have's' have never had it so good - the 'have not's' 
have never been more had. 


The role of the arts is to liberate the spirit and the imagination; to create 
a new counter culture. 


We have become enslaved by fear: fear of cancer, aids, the bomb, 
isolation, failure. poverty 


It is time to be brave 
and kindle the fires of hope for 
the 21st century. 
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MB PEOPLE ARE SICK EVERYWHERE 


You see we have all this idiocy - I actually just cant believe 
a- You have all this idiocy of people wanting this ridiculous 
lifestyle, this ridiculous superficial, very kind of hot-house, 
very sterile type ideal. You know, the nice house, the nice 
design and everything. And outside our window the ozone 
layer’s going, you know people are getting melanomas left 
and right, people are going down with various sorts of dis- 
eases - which to me are to do with radiation, like ME, which 
is a kind of viral multiple schlerosis, and obviously AIDS, 
which to me is related to radiation. And basically because 
of the way that we’re living our lives, the whole fucking eco- 
system is cracking up 

And what are we living our lives for? This ridiculous sterile 
ideal, it’s totally demented. So that we do have this sort of 
collective delusion really, and I think it’s very serious. I 
mean, I think that it’s really up to anyone’s responsibility, in 
a wider sense, to do what the hell they can about it. Which 
is very hard, and I have'nt got the solution. 

B O7V: It just seems to be about these old chestnuts, you know, 
the family, being successful at work, getting a nice house. I’m 
possibly lucky because I’ve got something else to do but every- 
body seems to be getting into it, i one way or the other. 

B JS: Well, it’s obvious rubbish, that’s the point. That’s 
what’s depressing about it. It’s obvious rubbish. It’s obvious- 
ly fraudulent. The problem is that there are no other ideas 
being presented, and I really think it’s a duty - and this is 
what | do believe, and this is why I get angry with absolute- 
ly all of my contemporaries and most people in the media - 
is that I do believe it’s a duty of people who are communi- 
eators, who’re involved in shifting round ideas and bits of 
information, to start raising some of these issues. 

BTV: Is’nt the problem finding a new way to say things? 

B® JS: I dont think you even need to find a new way, I just 
think people need the will to actually say these things. I ac- 
twally think you can say them fairly simply. The problem may 
very well be in finding a context but I think, before even the 
context is concerned, you need the will. But what happens 
with most people I’ve been involved with in the media, which 

s the Punk generation and the Style ’Face’ generation, no- 

tody’s prepared to do that. They’re all busy saying, well I 

hink we should go and buy new socks this week, or 

Mrs.Thatcher’s wonderful, or yeah, well I was really suc- 
ful 3 years ago and you better listen to me because [m 
eretty wonderful - which is all anyone seems to be saying. 


I think the whole mode of address in the area in which we 

work, which is youth culture/style culture, - that end of the 
media is now becoming very pervasive - it is fantastically 
egocentric. It is fantastically uninformative, ill-disciplined, 
it gets me very, very angry. I pick up a lot of the things now 
and I just get furious. | really want to hit these people be- 
cause there’s so many more important things to talk about. 
H 7V: Looking at that last Face’ - I have'nt really had much 
interest in it since you stopped writing for it, and there were a 
few other people who were writing interesting stuff - But ’The 
Face’ and style culture in general has saturated everything in 
this country. It’s different elsewhere, you go to somewhere like 
Germany, and maybe they’re not so cool, it’s a bit old hat the 
things happening there, but there are things happening. 
@ JS: First off, when I was writing for ’The Face’ - Let’s ad- 
dress this - when I started writing for "The Face’, which was 
issue No.6 October/November 1980, Bow-wow-wow - So 
there you are, there was the Punk link. It was at that point, 
No.6 I did Bow- wow-wow, No.7 I did Vivienne. So I was 
writing about the change- over, Malcolm’s project to bring 
life and light into the world. Vivienne’s project to bring life 
and light into the world, which was a kind of reaction against 
the destructiveness of Punk, which was a great idea at the 
time. 

I mean I thought the stuff she did at World’s End was ter- 
rific, I think there were some really good ideas there. There 
are things about Malcolm and Vivienne that totally drive me 
mad, particularly having to write their story and deal with 
them, but also I’m full of admiration for them. Everybody 
bitches about them but they made things happen for fuck’s 
sake. So did everybody involved, particularly Malcolm, par- 
ticularly Vivienne, particularly Steve Jones, particularly 
John Lydon. All these people deserve so much credit and 
people should really stop bitching about them, I cant stand 
it. The english mode of bitching I think is terribly destruc- 
tive beyond a certain point. 

So, to go back, when I started writing for ’The Face’, at that 
particular point it was just a new magazine, let’s see what 
happens. Here we are, here’s another train in the station, 
let’s take this one, where’s it going to end, where’s the line 
going to end. And for awhile it was really interesting to write 
in 600 as opposed to 2,000 words. It was a very good disci- 
pline to work to a magazine length as opposed to a music 
press length. It was nice to be on colour paper and you could 
use the colour paper with great pictures to say stuff. I’ve al- 
ways been as interested in the visuals as I have in the writ- 
ing, and it’s a great frustration to me at the moment that I 
cant work in an area where the visuals are as important. I 
love the fact that you can back the visuals off the words, I 
think that’s really important, it’s almost like making films. 
You get two different media. 

So, that was very exciting. Plus it was a group of new 
people, they all had different ideas about the world. I was 

doing stuff that was excavating youth culture, having the- 
ories about youth culture, having theories about media, ba- 
sically stuff that has now become post-modernist concerns. 
But because I was’nt read up on all the theory, I did’nt know 
what I was doing. It was just kind of this is the way I want to 
see things and I read all this stuff later - It’s called Post-mod- 
ernist theory - and then realised that’s what I was doing. 

What happened was there was’nt any distance, there was 
no politics, there was not a sufficient differentiation of all 
this stuff, from what was going on in politics, and what was 
going on in marketing. So, when the marketers came along 
and said we want to buy what you’ve got, everybody jumped. 
You know, to the first thing. Everybody who was working on 
‘The Face’ at a particular time, almost everybody, is now 
working in Fleet St. You then had the problem that there 
are only about 3 or 4 acceptable venues in Fleet St, ’The 
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Guardian’, ’The Independent’ and ’The Observer’. You may 
think what you think about those particular venues and I’m 
not going to argue. 

BTV: Is that how you got on ’The Observer’? 

HE JS: Well, I'll get to that in a second. You may not accept 
that those are acceptable. You may quibble about the ulti- 
mate acceptablity of "The Guardian’ or’The Independent’ or 
’The Observer’, but I dont want to argue about that now. I 
mean there are several arguments there. But everybody else 
jumped into all these fucking douche-bag right-wing papers. 
I’m still very adolescent about this, it really gets up my nose. 
I hate all these fucking scumbag papers who support 
Mrs.Thatcher, I cant help it. Most of the people who I work 
with on ’The Observer’ would think that’s a pretty silly atti- 
tude because, you know, we’re all journalists. I’m not a jour- 
nalist, | was’nt trained to be a journalist. I happen to be a 
writer and I need to make money, and working for news- 
papers, working for journals or magazines is a very accept- 
able way of making money and getting your name around. 

So they all jumped into ’The Mail On Sunday’ or ’The Even- 
ing Standard’ or whatever. Except for Marek who went onto 
’The Independent’, Two of them are on ’The Mail On Sun- 
day’, somebody else is on ’The Evening Standard’, 
somebody else is on The Tatler’, somebody else is doing this. 
I mean, give me a break. 

The way I got onto ’The Observer’ was infact through ’The 
New Statesman’ and Simon Frith. In that I decided at that 
point, when I was getting fed up with ’The Face’ at the end 
of ’83, to go and write more seriously, try and get more the- 
oretical writing. So I started writing for New Society’ and 
that failed for various reasons. Basically because it was a 
kind of 50’s liberal paper, and they dint know how to treat 
pop culture. 

So I then went back to ’The Face’, because there was no- 
where else to go, and I carved out this space which was to 
do a series of columns. Which were to do with trying to de- 
velop arguments about particular themes. Which were 
about Secrecy, the relationship with the US, the underlying 
themes in our society, you know, the dreadful influence of 
Evelyn Waugh. That dreadful thing about Style Culture, I 
was saying that Style Culture was over at the end of ’85, and 
I repeated this in ’87, but people did’nt want to listen be- 
cause there was too much money in it. 


And then I went back to writing for The New Statesman’. 
I got into "The New Statesman because I really wanted to 
write, to develop arguments; to develop theoretically, as op- 
posed to just writing ’well, this is fantastic’ and doing cele- 
brity profiles, which is basically what those magazines are 
about. And then I got into ’The Observer’ through Simon 
Frith, who I’'d worked with and got friendly with. The first 
thing I did was an interview with the head of Radio 1, but 
the thing that really got me in there was a piece I did about 
Boy George, at the height of the media hysteria. I just said, 
this is totally pathetic and ridiculous, which it was, and so I 
started there. 
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i STYLE SUCKS: KILL’EM ALL - LET GOD DECIDE 


M@ JS: Yes, the dreaded Style Culture. The problem now is 
it’s become so monolithic and that has to do with market- 
ing, and that also has to do with perception I think, and that 
has to do with the whole thing about consumption that we 
were talking about earlier. 

I think if you keep people involved with the world of pure 
sensation, then it’s very difficult for them to think about 
more kind of spiritual and philosophical concerns. 1 dont 
mean religion, that’s the organisation of these thoughts, 
which I’m temperamentally very against. I dont like organi- 
sations of any type really. I’m very suspicious of them, and 
wary of them. But it seems to me there are some fairly fun- 
damental problems that we all have to address, whether col- 
lectively or individually. And people really need to be doing 
this and they’re not doing it. That I think is the fantastic and 
extraordinary, and literally fantastic in the original sense, 
failure of nerve, failure of intellectual nerve, failure of any 
sort of nerve. 

The point is, what I disagree about most, if you’re in the 
media at all you’re a conduit. The media is a conduit, if 
youre involved with it, you are a conduit. This is one of the 
reasons why I have all this stuff. You know, these last few 
days when I’ve been writing the book I’ve literally pulled out 
20 books from various shelves to check things or get infor- 
mation. It’s your job when you're in the media to take in an 
enormous amount of information and then to transmit it, in 
a form that is understandable, to people who then go and, 
if they want, look it up further. 

I think it’s really important, the basic discipline of quoting 
your sources. By all means plagiarise but also tell people 
where you’re plagiarising from. Then they can go and chase 
it up. A very good example - Morley, in the Frankie thing, 
quotes one Lautreamont’s poesies which is "War: Hide Your- 
self’, and I did’nt realise it had come from there until about 
4 years later. Now, I would have been very interested to 
know that that came from Lautreamont and I would have 
liked to have followed that up there and then. But was there 
any hint of this? No. 

So, then it’s more a case of kind of dazzling. Of people using 
this very, very powerful thing that they have to dazzle other 
people with. To build up themselves, or to build up their 
sia position within that tactical power-form or power-hier- 
archy. 


@ TV: Most of these people that we're talking about, they just 
muck one or two books and keep repeating them. I could never 
te a professional writer like them because I dont want to be a 
mecialist. 

@ JS: Yeah, this society encourages that of course. Particu- 
larly now, when you’re being trained - I mean the new sys- 
em of education is to train specialists, and I always liked the 
dea of being a generalist and I’ve been lucky to be able to 
pat that into practise. I mean I do work between 3 media 
and people are very suspicious of this. People in television 
particularly are very suspicious of the fact that I do a lot of 
eriting. And I use that power and I really annoy a lot of 
scople in television. Because I just kind of swan in and swan 
mat and, if it turns nasty as it often does in television, I just 
eet very kind of obnoxious, which breaks all the television 
codes. 

But the basic important thing, and I do think that this is a 
asic outlook on life, is what are you in media to do? Are 
you in media to just build yourself up, and make yourself 
mich and famous and have sex? I mean being rich and famous 
and having sex is of course quite nice, but there are actually 
more things to life than being rich and famous and having 
SEX. 

And I dont think it’s just a question of saying well, now I’ve 
aad all this, now I’m going to reject it. It’s like a question of 
saying - hang on, even when you get to the top of the pile, or 
what our society thinks of as the top of the pile, it’s not that 
fantastic. There are other things which are much more in- 
teresting which are’nt even being talked about. 

The point is, if you’re at all interested, I mean there has to 
de another way of life than this. This way of life that we live 
in - whatever state you’re in, even if you’re in a fortunate 
state or a reasonably fortunate state, or if you’re in an un- 
fortunate state - to me is just cracking up at the seams. 

The whole point of society and particularly ours is to keep 
people concentrated on the instant. Or on the past as re- 
flected in the present. Or on the future reflected in the pres- 
ent. ie. deferred. ie. The past reflected in the present is the 
re-writing of history, and the future reflected in the present 
is - if you work for this, you'll get this. Ok. As opposed to re- 
ally thinking about the future and really thinking about long 
time-scales. At a point which I do believe, and I do think it’s 
obviously always been serious in different ways, but it does 
seem to me that we are living in a situation that is peculiar- 
ly serious. It does demand thought and activity, you know, 
pretty urgently and I just dont see that happening at all. 

And it’s very frustrating for me because I believe that but 
there’s no one that I can kick off. You know, all my contem- 
poraries are busy writing about how wonderful they are, or 
writing about how trendy it is to like black rappers. 

B 7V: But do you think there’s any way of doing that in the 
established media, or pop culture? 

B@ JS: ’'m more optimistic than you are and I just think it 
needs people to want to do it. I think if people want to do it 
then you can do it. I think it’s easy to blame a monolithic 
media system, but infact the media is peopled. I mean there 
obviously is an economic and a hierarchical structure to it, 
but also people are willing slaves of this system. And you 
know I’ve spent a lot of my time kind of working out the 
angles on everything. What I can get away with and what I 
cant get away with, trying to just push it. A space opens up 
and you grab it and you use it and maybe it works, maybe it 
does’nt but you just have to keep on trying. 

BTV: I'm not actually very optimistic, no. But at the end of 
the day it’s whatever position you end up in and what I'm doing 
ant exactly street level, I’m not one of the kids on the street. 
8 JS: Well, P’'ve been forced to become optimistic because, 
smce 1984, I’ve had to confront the whole spectre and re- 
ality of AIDS. Because anybody who has been gay at any 


time during the last 10 years might have contracted the virus. 
And that gets your ideas about life sorted out pretty quick- 
ly. I mean either you want to live or else you dont. And if 
you want to live then you want to live for something. You 
dont want to live just to consume. You know, you do want 
to do something with your life and try to grapple with prob- 
lems that are fairly fundamental, as opposed to what shirt 
you’re going to wear in the evening. 

And I think that forced me to become much more optim- 
istic and much more positive really. You know, it’s a real 
kind of crisis thing to have to go through. It’s pretty fun- 
damental really, you know, if you’ve got even a pretty small 
threat of death hanging over your head. Small because it’s 
not automatic that you’ve caught it, but it certainly starts to 
concentrate your thinking. So you do start thinking about 
the eternal verities. Then again, this goes back to the whole 
point that I think our culture now in general evades every- 
thing, basically. It’s a very escapist culture. 

And that was the great thing about Punk, to bring it back. 
Punk was actually throwing alienation in people’s faces. 
That was exciting, really exciting. I remember in the winter 
of ’76, I’d go up north and I’d wear kind of total drainpipes, 
splattered and an old 50’s coat and Beatle boots, very pointy 
shoes. And I walked round the centre of Hanley, in Stoke- 
on-Trent and I never seen such stares. You know, the whole 
place basically came to a halt. And I sort of promenaded 
around and nobody was aggressive, simply because nobody 
had ever seen anything like it and that’s very exciting. But 
you need a certain kind of bravado to carry that off and ’'m 
not sure whether I’d have that now. I dont particularly seek 
that sort of attention but it’s very kind of psychologically sat- 
isfying at a particular point, to be able to do that. Saying 
Yeah, fuck you’, in quite a subtle way, and that’s what was 
exciting about Punk. 

I liked the whole celebration of the underside, the celebra- 
tion of the anti-social, particularly now when seen from the 
point of view of everything having to be so social. That’s what 
people actually feel. | mean the whole idea of people getting 
together in clubs - What I hate about the music/style culture 
is the unspoken assumption that we all agree on what is cor- 
rect and acceptable. Well, you know, bollocks to that. It’s 
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B THIS IS WHAT STYLE IS ALL ABOUT! [Buzzcocks: ‘irst shots, Summer 1976] 


total crap. We all agree that black is good and white is bad 
and all these ridiculous polarisations. Well, black people 
make just as much shit music as white people do. And 90% 
of hip-hop is total crap, just the same as 90% of indie-pop 
s total crap. And this kind of absurd lionisation, romantic 
bonisation, I find it very patronising and very offensive. 


B 7V: It’s all a cop out from the awkward questions Punk 
was bringing up. Like you were saying black is good, white is 
not so good... 

BJS: Or else, it’s you know the people who say that white 
s good are involved in this ridiculously tiny and petty indie- 
scene. Which is obviously, patently of little interest to any- 
body. But it’s a shame because you go and see people who 
are really trying to do something massive like Wire, who can 
still pull out really good, interesting music, which is still rele- 
vant and quite grand. Which I like and which accepts black- 
zess but is still very grand and it’s very optimistic in another 
way. And they just get ignored or bracketed in this absurd 
indie-scene. That’s one of the concerts I enjoyed most dur- 
ing the last year, going to see Wire, I thought they were ter- 
rific. 

So it’s an evasion of what people basically feel, I think. I 
think people dont basically feel socialised. 1 think people 
feel that they’re very anti-social and very atomised and very 
fragmented and very powerless. 

B TV: And there’s this thin veneer of caring about social is- 
HICS... 

B JS: Well, that’s funnily enough, I guess on balance, one 
of the things I dont really mind. I mean I do find this very 
difficult to grapple with because there’s part of me that feels 
quite sympathetic to the audiences at Nelson Mandela and 
Live Aid. It strikes me that they’re kind of searching for 
something that they’re not finding, and that’s the only way 
they can find to express that. So that, although people feel 
fairly atomised, I think that there is a possibility of bringing 
people together. 

It’s just that I dont think bringing people together in a con- 
sumer club culture is at all a satisfactory way out. I think 
that’s a very petty, fake, short-term view, and I feel very 
strongly about that. I find the whole experience of going to 
clubs actually rather boring. I think it’s perfectly OK when 
you're in an adolescent stage, taking drugs, running around 
and gossiping and queening it up in the toilets, or whatever 
it is that you want to do. But once you get past that it does’nt 
have anything really to recommend it. They’re smelly, noi- 
sey and vile basically. I’'d much rather go to a park or some- 
thing than go to a club. You know, you’re probably more 
likely to meet interesting people, you’re probably more like- 
ly to have more sex if that’s what you want. And I dont see 
any way of this stopping because it’s so tied into consump- 
tion, it’s so tied into architecture. 

BTV: But things like Nelson Mandela and Live Aid are 
media events, they're not being thought about for real. 

BJS: Well, | agree with Greil Marcus on this, Griel Mar- 
eus pul this much better than I ever could. I mean the day 
af the Live Aid thing I absolutely hated it, I really loathed it. 
l avoided it as much as I could, accept that it was unavoid- 
able. It was all the rock music I’d ever hated, almost all of 
# | thought the music was total rubbish. And obviously 
seinforced the hegemony of this particular media consumer 
ealture, that we are attempting to grapple with, or railing 
seainst depending on what sort of mood you're in, and that 
we're part of, which is one of the essential contradictions. 
very. very difficult to deal with. 

Se that it obviously reinforces that hegemony and obviows- 
tythere were certain things that were disgusting about Man- 
die and Live Aid. Which is to do with what acts were on 
and. because it’s going to be on telly everybody wants to get 
molved, because it boosts their record sales and this sort 


of stuff. So it’s kind of careerism masquerading as altruism. 
However it still strikes me that there is a basic impulse in 
there, which is this thing I was saying before, that people 
want a bit more than this ridiculous style culture. And they 
have no other way of expressing it. 

So that’s the only way they can do it, if they think about it. 
If they dont then they’re just going along to have a good time, 
and I’m not going to gainsay that. So that [’m not really 
knocking the audience at all, I dont see how you can really 
knock the audience. I mean they either want to escape, they 
want a good time or they want to get involved in something. 
And if that’s the only thing around, then that’s not their 
problem. It’s the problem of the culture and the people 
who’re actually in positions of power in that culture, that 
they dont provide or get organised something slightly more 
exciting, or more productive. 

I mean I’m pleased with the whole South Africa thing be- 
cause it’s winding up Mrs.Thatcher rotten. It’s great to see 
all these tapes. It’s fantastic, I think that’s really good. I’m 
thrilled to see Mrs.Thatcher getting pissed off in Australia. 


I’m sitting there going, yeah, yeah, let’s hear english inter- | 
viewers do this. I was absolutely thrilled to bits, I thought it 


was fantastic, because she just looked like a really horrible 
school mistress. 

@ TV: It’s bad that that’s so rare. 

@ JS: That shows the power she has. She’s a virtual elected 
dictator, there’s no doubt about that. And I do see her as a 
figurehead, I mean she is a very powerful figurehead. She’s 
another archetype, and I do see her as being responsible for 
a lot of evil and a very, very dangerous woman. I dont see 
her as being totally responsible for it, I think there are other 
forces that are outside even her control. And I think her be- 
liefs are very convenient to a lot of rather more sinister 
people. But there’s no doubt that she has affected quite a 
considerable change. 

What I cant stand is the way that the sort of behaviour that 
she makes acceptable, which is the ’I’m right and that’s it’ 
sort of behaviour - which is basically Julie Burchill’s mode - 
which I find a totally unacceptable way of being, refuses to 
admit anyone else’s points of view. 

Just to relate it to your own life, to my own life, if you’re a 
communicator and I hesitate to say writer because that has 
all sorts of precious connotations - ’m a communicator and 
I spend most of my time communicating through writing - If 
you're going to be at all a good communicator you have to 
be able to see other people’s points of view. Whether 
through discourse or whether through your imagination, be- 
cause otherwise it just gets very boring. Vety few people are 
naturally brilliant enough verbally to be Rimbaud and Rim- 
baud stopped when he was 19. There are very few poets. 

There are very few people who can take that tunnel vision 
and make something really interesting out of it. And when 
they do it only lasts for 2 books and then it gets very boring 
as well. So you have to change and how do you change? You 
only change when you rub off against other people and col- 
laborate with other people and find out how they think 
about things. That’s basic education, that’s basic learning 
and you know, people think they dont have to learn things 
in this society anymore. Because there’s this ’I’m right and 
that’s it’, you get your position and you stick with it. 

In that sense I really do see somebody like Julie Burchill 
as being an enemy, a very, very bad enemy. And Morley - I 
know I keep coming back to these people, because they're 
at hand, it’s fun anyway- _toexpress that, I think it’s good 
to put your cards on the table. We’re not in one great big 
smiley media culture. I like shaking people up, I like an- 
noying people. People need to be annoyed. 


H@ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 76] 
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@ SEX PISTOLS IN BERLIN, MARCH 1977. 
[PIC, JOHN ’BOOGIE’ TIBERI] 


PISTOLS SECOND LESSER FREE TRADE HALL [PIC 


AL MAC 


DOWELL] 


 ENGLAND’S DREAMING 


H TV: OK, optimistically speaking, what do you hope to 
achieve with this bogk? 

@ JS: 1 dont know anymore, Tom. To be honest I just want 
to finish it now. I dont know, I’m so busy doing it that I’m 
kind of snowed in under all this data. I think, optimistically, 
what do I want it to do? I want the story to be told proper- 
ly. | want people to look back on Punk, not as something that 
was kind of jolly, rather camp and free and easy, and excit- 
ing pop culture, but as something that was disturbing and 
contradictory and kind of quite nasty. Not the way that they 
thought it was. Quite challenging, you know, put you on the 
spot, what do you really think about things. I want it to do 
that. 

And also to tell the story - which is another skill, a narrative 
skill which is something else, which I like. I like the idea of 
telling stories. I like the idea of telling myths really. In a way 
the whole Sex Pistols thing is one of the best myths going. 
Ii’s one of the best modern myths. I dont want to destroy it. 
I’m not like Albert Goldman, I dont want to destroy the 
myth because I think there’s good things about the myth that 
can be used. 

I’m very interested in the fact that it was a time - and I want 
to get these voices in - when people who did’nt go to Oxford 
or Cambridge, or did’nt go to public school, or even had the 
right opinions - which is what happens now. The Thatcher 
culture is not a traditional aristocratic culture but it’s defi- 
nately a question of having the right opinions and dressing 
the right way - People had things to say and thought about 
the world, who were not necessarily privileged - whatever 
way you happen to be privileged at various times - could ac- 
tually say things, and could actually produce things out of a 
rather miserable static society which was actually very 
grand. 

@ 7V: What was it you were saying about it being a time when 
people who were working class were reading books and doing 
stuff that working class people dont normally do? 

Hi JS: No, I would’nt say that but what I would say is, what 
I liked about Punk is that it was intelligent. Some of it was 
very intelligent. I’m very committed to ideas and I’m very 
committed to people being intelligent. And I dont mean by 
being intelligent, parading their cleverness, I mean actually 
really saying something that’s interesting in an interesting 
way, whatever it is. You know, whether it’s a record, or a 
book, or even if it’s the way that somebody walks down the 
street - And you find out when you talk to them that they are 
interesting, as opposed to being a style victim. 

Now you're in a situation where people dont value ideas 
at all and, in a way, I think class is almost irrelevant here. I 
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think it’s not irrelevant in terms of education, because ob- 
viously you have a system and an incredibly weighted system 
of education. But also in Punk times you had people like 
Mark Smith, whatever you think of him now. I have'nt fol- 
lowed his career recently, so I dont know. You had people 
like Mark Smith, you had people like John Lydon, you had 
people like Pete Shelley or Howard Devoto, who were’nt 
maybe totally poor but were not privileged, being intelligent 
and making brilliant intelligent songs - which translated 
what was going on into something that was acceptable and 
made people think. 

I think that’s extraordinary and something I have enor- 
mous admiration for. And I think that’s something that’s re- 
ally important to re-state: That you dont have to be a style 
victim in order to live in this world. That you can actually 
use your brain and that you actually need to use your brain. 
Whether it be to use the unconscious side of your brain, or 
whether it be to use your - artistic is not the right word - al- 
most creative, in the widest sense, and that means politically 
creative as well as artistically creative. 

And what’s the other thing I want to do with it? I want to 
tell all those stories, and I want to get down what I think 
about it as well. So there will be an element of excorcism, fi- 
nally kind of working out almost all those contradictions, 
like the one about the swaztika, or about the violence or 
whatever it is. Which is quite hard to do if you’re going to 
think about them with any seriousness. 

I think one other thing is that it was a different time. I think 
that a lot of the people who read books, people who were 
younger than us - I mean we’ve had Thatcher now for 9 
years, OK. So people who were 13 then are. now people who 
are kind of getting involved with culture, have never really 
known anything else. 

It’s a very different time - The mid-70’s were very interes- 
ting, in that you had this very weird situation, where you had 


the limits of freedom being tested all the time. You had what 
happened with Throbbing Gristle at the ICA. You had these 
bizarre magazines in the States, like Finger’, which Vale of 
"RESEARCH’ showed me, which is like this totally 
demented sex magazine. I mean I’ve never seen anything like 
it. Which is like every possible bizarritude in one magazine, 
whether it be straight, gay, fat people, you know (No, I dont 
Ed), the whole bloody gamut of oddity pictures in this ma- 
gazine. With this kind of, maybe tacked on but, we’re going 
to push this right to the limit kind of attitude. 

You had this total excess and this, just let’s push this as far 
as we can before the shutters come down. And the shutters 
came down. I think that people have to remember that the 
shutters did come down. It was like when you finish a bar 
billiards game, Wham! Down they came. And that’s what 
happened and that really is’nt the way it has to be. 

So I think also by illustrating a time of crisis, a time of 
break-up, which was what Punk was operating in and that’s 
why the music was like it was. You know, there was a time 
of real break- up. I mean London used to be half-derelict, 
the area you’re living in now used to be a complete tip. It 
was basically a rubbish tip with a few squats. I mean it was 
the worst of the worst. Real marginalia, Right on the outer 
limits at one point that place. It was like Nomansland, and 
that’s all gone. 

H 7V: But it was interesting, the different structures and 
possibilities that could have come out of that. 

HB JS: Well, Punk came out of space. It goes back to the 
ideas of Urbanism and the interesting thing about London 
at that particular point was the idea of space. There was a 
lot of space and people concentrated on this space. On all 
the dereliction which created a certain space. I mean that 
was interesting, the whole thing was falling around your ears 
but there was still kind of space to maneouvre and that space 


has now become increasingly tight. 

B TV: 1 dont think squatting culture is really up to much no- 
wadays. 

BJS: It’s too tight. I mean that’s why I really admire the 
ideas behind the Peace Convoy. Not even the Peace Convoy, 
which is maybe too organised, but just that kind of transient, 
nomadic lifestyle. I do find that very interesting, it’s not 
something I could ever do. But it seems to me a perfectly 
logical response, an intelligent and quite a creative, positive 
response to what is going on. And I admire people who do 
it because it must be bloody difficult. 

EE TV: Yeah, I think I’ve changed my mind about that. I used 
to think the point was to stay put and deal with it. The city has 
to be dealt with, just to go off is’nt the answer - but it’s up to 


you. 
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JS: I think it’s a possible response. I’m not saying it’s the 
only possible response. Perhaps it was Punk’s failure to 
present itself as the only possible response? But the inter- 
esting thing about Punk is that initially it was many possible 
responses, which became codified into one possible re- 
sponse and then solidified as one possible response, and 
that’s the moment it kind of died. So it actually probably died 
when the Sex Pistols got to number one with ’God Save The 
Queen’ and that was it. I think that was it. 

B TV: After that it was different interpretations. 

H JS: In real time as something that was across a broad 
base. I mean, obviously there were many other times which 
had to do with the people who had been stimulated by that, 
and the people that then continued to do very interesting 
work and be involved with very interesting politics around 
the world, which still occurs. But if you’re just talking about 
the progress of that particular group of people, rather than 
pop group, that was the end of that. I mean, obviously there 
was some interesting stuff going on in the States in ’77, it 
did’nt die, but that was the end of it’s outward curve maybe 
in England. 

Then there was this terribly depressing time in 1978 when 
it all just collapsed, and everybody was still trying to prolong 
it but it had really dissappeared. You know, you were trying 
to get excited by the first LPs by Buzzcocks and Penetration 
and it just did’nt really happen. That was rather sad really. 
You had all these groups that sounded absolutely fantastic 
on 4-track, like Penetration, sounding awful on 24-track. I 
mean I really liked groups like the Adverts and Penetration, 
I thought they were terrific and I think they're very, very 


underestimated. I think everybody concentrates on the Ser 
Pistols and the Clash - for very good reasons in the case of 
the Sex Pistols, and for reasonably good reasons in the case 
of the Clash - but, you know, there were wonderful groups 
like Adverts, Penetration and X-Ray-Spex, who are forgotten 
now, and the S/its. I mean they’re effectively forgotten in 
consumer terms, you cant buy their records very easily. 

B TV: It’s good in a way, because they did'nt go on to make 
fools of themselves, they stay in their time. 

@ JS: 1 listened to the Adverts album again recently, and I 
never really listened to it properly, and some of it’s just ter- 
rific. You know ’The Great British Mistake’. There’s a won- 
derful tine in it where TV Smith says something like The 
genie’s out of the bottle now’, that kind of thing, what’s he 
talking about? That’s quite uncanny. I mean his lyrics were 
very, very sharp at that point. He was a very, very clever boy. 

And he’s one of the people that I want to give a lot of time 
to in the book, because I just think the stuff he was saying in 
those songs was just fantastic. It works both as poetry and 
as commentary. Stuff like ‘Quickstep’. The lyrics of ’Quick- 
step’ is fantastic stuff. It’s like 1 got bored of beating up my 
mum’, you know stuff like that, Stole some tunes off the 
radio’, Found some people started to play’ - It’s all about 
how he formed a pop group. It’s great. 

And it’s very sort of mythic, which I like. I think people 
have to have myths. And, although I want to be factually cor- 
rect, I’m enough of a lover of the whole thing to want to put 
forward a myth. I mean I dont want to put forward ’The 
Great Rock’n’Roll Swindle’ myth, or the great rock’n’roll 
band myth, I want to put forward the myth of John Lydon 
being like ‘Steerpyke’, or I want to put forward the myth of 
utopianism, or I want to put forward the myth of TV Smith 
singing Quickstep’ with this ridiculous group that he had. 
@ TV: It always will be myths unless it’s actually happening 
at the time. 


@ JS: Well, [ suppose the great unposed question that will 
be at the end of the book, I hope - there are two unposed 
questions, one of which is kind of in the passive sense, which 
is obviously when is this sort of thing going to happen again 
and where? - And I hope the other question will be, if I can 
write it properly, what are you going to do about it? 

You know, here is information. Here’s, not a blueprint, 
here’s how it happened, there’s enough information for you 
to be able to put the connections together, what are you 
going to do about it? You know, the pack is there, you can 
reshuffle it basically, why dont you? Because it’s not up to 
me now. You know, you dont have the enexgy at 34 that you 
have when you’re 20 and pissed off. 

I’m not saying that one’s better than the other, but you have 
to recognise that there’s nothing like that arrogance and in- 
vulnerability of a stroppy 20 year old or 19 year old, who 
thinks they can take over the world - because they dont know 
any better, because they have'nt failed, because they have’nt 
fucked themselves up, they have’nt seen people die. 
 7V: But do you not think that pop culture has kind of run 
it’s course, really? Like radical student groups did in the 70’s? 
H JS: Well, I did. I think it’s difficult to assess this and I 
dont have the answer, I veer all the time, I change my mind 
about this all the time. There’s obviously an extent to which 
the industrial situation of pop music now is so emerged with 
all the other industries, and so in the heart of our culture, 
that it will never be as open for take over or disruption as it 
was in the Punk period ever again. Number one, that’s ob- 
vious. 

Number two; music is something that is very difficult to 
control, and it’s obviously in the interest of the music indus- 
try to control music but it’s actually very hard to control. Be- 
cause music deals with all sorts of intangibles, which dont 
have a lot to do with the way our society is run at the mo- 
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ment. I mean, I’m very interested in music because I think 
‘hat it has all kinds of intuitive - I mean this is all stuff which 
rejected by post- modernists and people who are involved 
@ structuralist psychology - But I’m a great believer in kind 
w other forces, irrational forces. You know, I have’nt got a 
gentagram in my bathroom but I believe that there are other 
wars of organisation, other than the rational model that we 
eve and I believe that very strongly. 

So there’s all sorts of ways in which music works and one 
w the ways in which it works, apart from as a passifying 
‘hing, particularly in this society it works as a model of the 
‘sture. It actually enables you to see a future, it works as 
srophecy. I think that’s a perrennial function of music and 
sou have to interpret that to find out where you can go. And 
| dont think it’s going to go away. 

i dont think many people see it as being that. I think that 
we're living in a fairly degraded musical culture at the mo- 
ment. But I do think that is one of the functions of music and 
tthink you can spot that. Whether it’s a catalyst, I mean if 
sou hear a future it makes you think that a different future 
= possible. And then maybe you can go and act on that. 
Whether itll be an explicit catalyst like Punk was again I 
deat know. I would say that the music industry works against 
fat the moment. 

But then, as I said before, everybody thinks the media is 
sery monolithic. It is’nt, it’s comprised of people who run 


te media, who work in the media. If they think they can do 
Gifferent things, then maybe they will. I mean, in the the long 
mm, I cannot see this particular sort of culture that we live 
m sustaining at all - Because it’s like a pack of cards and a 
good gust of wind could blow the whole thing down. And I 
think the more weird and wiggy things happen, I think we’ll 
se< a polarisation with wiggy things like nuclear reactors 
slowing up, weird things happening with the weather. And 
ishink people will polarise into, - people who'll want to deal 
with this positively, which is to try and do something about 
ibe state of the world. And people who will retreat into this 
iand of 50’s never-never land, which is basically what we’re 
iming in now. You know, thet time when everything was nice 
and consumption was wonderful, you know, everybody 
imew their place. 

So you’re going to see a polarisation between that - Pve 
sow got to the stage where I do see that I have enemies, that 
I do see it as being a struggle. There are people who are 
Giametrically opposed to the way that I see the world, and 
actually I’m arrogant enough to want the world to be. And I 
do have access to certain things and this is a view I want to 
pat accross. There are people who have the opposite point 
of view and they are my enemies and it’s quite a serious fight. 
Sounds a bit grim, does’nt it. I dont think that all the time. 


JS: The only other that I would want to say, is that the 
_ Seok is involved with the considerable process of education, 
which I hope will continue. Which is simply finding, re- 
arching this particular way of looking at the world, which 
this very, very strong archetype. The Utopian vision, which 
& the stuff that Stewart’s obviously written in his book and 
Tthink it’s very important. It was more of an instinct which 
set me off in that direction, which I started on before, about 
1 2¥years ago, which is an instinct which made me start to 
jeok into this. Because that’s really what Punk seemed to be 
about. And that’s also very much as a result of talking to 
Semie and being involved with Jamie. 

Certainly the whole point of Up They Rise’ and what I got 
wat of working with Jamie, and Margie as well, is the whole 
idea of the future and actually getting to grips with the fu- 
care. of trying to engage with the future - as opposed to the 


past, as actually trying to describe a future. I think that’s so 
important, I think that’s probably the most important thing 
for any communicating now. 

And the whole point about utopianism is that you see that 
there’s a different way of running the world. The way that 
the world’s run now not many people are getting an oppor- 
tunity to see that. So it’s been an enormous privilege to 
rummage through all these texts and have time to kind of 
daydream about it. And obviously one of the things ’m 
going to do is to give a very comprehensive bibliography, so 
that this kind of data is down there. I think that’s very, very 
important. 


HIThis is totally the best, 1 was totally thrilled by this. There 
are almost no writers in this country that I like, particularly 
novelists - The idea of good writing, you know, I find it a kind 
of anathema, I cant bare it. Although I’m supposed to be in 
the business of writing. I find it very difficult to decide who 
I think is a good writer or not, I kind of dont think like that. 

So one of the very few writers I really admire is Ballard, 
for all sorts of reasons, particularly in relation to his time. 
You know, I’m a drooling fan, really in awe. And I phoned 
up one day to ask him to appear on this Media Show’ thing 
I was doing. I knew it was going to be difficult and I put it 
off for weeks, and I phoned him up and he said, ’1 hate tele- 
vision, I dont want to appear, it’s going to be awful, it’s going 

to have Germaine Greer and Richard Neville on it’. And I 
said, Well it may do’ and he said, "Well these programmes 
always have the same people’ and I said, "Well if you appear 
on it, it wont have the same people on it, will it?’ And he 
said, "Well I still dont want to do it and I hate television’. So 
I said, ’Oh, fuck that, I’m writing a book about Punk, that’s 
what’s really interesting’. And he said, Oh good, I shall rush 
out and buy it’. He said, ’that’s the last time anything inter- 
esting happened in this country.’ 
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TOWARDS A 
MILLENIUM 


ITEM 1: 3.2.88. A derelict garage in 
Kentish Town, North London. The 
frontage to the street displays an old 
car mutated into a futuristic, "Mad 
Max’ style nightmare with horns and 
crests. "THE MUTOID WASTE 
COMPANY’ have been working in- 
side for a week: this dark, damp space 
has been transformed into an apoca- 
lyptic adventure playground. A lime- 
green Simca stands, sawn completely 
in half: the engine still works, and at 
the climatic moment, it shoots across 
the floor in a shower of sparks. 
Around the walls, a series of tableaux: 
on one side, a pool with rubber tyres, 
steps and stones, a chute. On another, 
thirty toilet bowls are piled high on 
each other in Duchampian homage: 
over them, a fountain plays. In front of 
the stage, which is piled high like a me- 
tallic anthill, are ropes and swings, and 
an old film crane for those adventur- 
ous souls who wish a closer look. For 
the more contemplative, there is a trip 
room, festooned with dayglo and daz- 
zling ultra-violet lights. The whole 
event is masterminded with military 
precision from a specially extended, 
parody-gypsy caravan. 

This is SKIP CULTURE. ’The Mu- 
toid Waste Company’ are an intine- 
rant band of artists, sculptors, musi- 
cians, gardeners, etc, who travel the 
country turning rubbish - or what 
people throw away - into workable, 
moveable material. To them the life- 
style is all important, not any PRO- 
DUCT: they dont release records. 
This event is typical of their way of 
working: they find a suitable venue, 
usually) squat it and transform it 
through materials that are to hand. 
They then hold a concert - or a ’party’ 
m order to get funds. The audience 
they attract is a curious, undefined 
crossover: a mixture of hippies, punks 
and the otherwise disaffected. They 
wear practical clothes - camouflage, 
pullovers, Doctor Martens boots - 
with fantastic detail of dayglo colour 
m= exaggerated images of decay. This 


is the tip of a large, antinomian iceberg 
of people who have disengaged them- 
selves - either by necessity or choice - 
from what they see as a psychotic con- 
sumer culture. Because they refuse 
consumption, they are not identifiable 
as a consumer group and therefore, as 
far as the media is concerned, they 
dont exist. 

Yet their mere existence is threaten- 
ing. The Mutoid’ organisers take care 
in their relationship with the police 
and tonight’s event has some spurious 
affiliation with "Comic Relief, a post- 
’Live Aid’ nationwide charity event. 
But space is so tightly parcelled up in 
this country - as it is throughout Eu- 
rope - that the presence of a few hun- 
dred unkempt looking punk/hippies 
attract adverse attention: as the com- 
plaints about noise come in, the police 
raid the event with typical heavy-han- 
dedness: in a mini-riot, fifty people are 
arrested and many more heads busted. 
Yet there is no report in the media: 
again, they might as well be invisible. 
(Still sound like a bunch of hippies, give 
me Mark Pauline anyday. Ed.) 


ITEM 2: A Houston-based group of 
artists called CULTURCIDE release 
their first LP in late 1987. Called 
"TACKY SOUVENIRS OF PRE- 
REVOLUTIONARY AMERICA’, it 
has fourteen tracks but no label ident- 
ification. The reason behind this 
quickly becomes apparent: what Cul- 
turcide do is to take existing pop hits - 
standards like Bruce Springsteen’s 
*Dancing In The Dark’, or David 
Bowie’s ’Let’s Dance’ - and crudely 
record their own harsh vocals and 
noise guitar on top. Their new lyrics, 
which (and here is the ’art’) blend very 
well with the familiar recordings, are 
vicious critiques of the music industry 
and pop process. Over Paul McCart- 
ney and Michael Jackson’s vacuous 
’Ebony and Ivory’ duet, they shout 
"There is media in everyone/Manufac- 
tured by experienced prostitutes/Mar- 
keting smug hippie platitudes/Stevie 
and McCartney in perfect whore- 
money’; while ’Let’s Dance’ examines 
the relationship between ’star’ and 
audience: "And if you say Dance’, I’ll 
dance with you/And if you say Buy’, 
I'll buy/Because my love for you de- 
grades me through and through". 


This is a little different from the 
sampling craze currently sweeping the 
music industry, where fragments from 
existing records are looped and cut 
into anew piece. This form has already 
become integrated into the main- 
stream music industry and its hand- 
maiden, advertising: one of the biggest 


European and UK hits last year was 
M/A/R/R/S’s James Brown/Eric B. 
and Rakim cut- up Pump Up The 
Volume’. Culturcide’s detournement 
goes beyond aesthetics. On the sleeve, 
they quote Lautremont: "Plagiarism is 
necessary. Progress implies it". They 
add: "Home taping is killing the music 
industry...so keep doing it.” These re- 
recordings break copyright to the ex- 
tent that no permission would ever be 
given, because they use not a fragment 
but a whole work, and because the new 
lyrics attack the copyright holders so 
severely: one principal target is Mi- 
chael Jackson, not only a Pepsi-Cola 
popstar but owner of one of the largest 
song copyrights of all, the Beatles’ 
"Northern Songs’, for which he paid 
$47 million. Culturcide are moralists: 
to them, Pop music has become the 
cutting edge of, as they chant over ’The 
Star Spangled Banner’, "the big lie, the 
big dream, the big nauseating scream- 
ing sweating nightmare of Business 
America/Consumer America/Cor- 
porate America/Media America/Fas- 
cist America’. 


ITEM 3: A two month FESTIVAL 
OF PLAGIARISM in London during 
January and February 1988. The 
event, which receives very little media 
attention, features: guerrilla perfor- 
mances on the Circle Line of London’s 
tube; "National Home Taping Day - 
help kill the music industry’; various 
video/art installations of Fluxus type 
performances, ’Hoardings’ and stolen 
paintings. The centre of the festival is 
‘Karen Eliot - Apocrypha’, a group 
show by various people using the name 
Karen Eliot’. As the festival’s pamph- 
let explains: "Karen Eliot is a name 
that refers to an individual human 
being who can be anyone. The name is 
fixed, the people using it are’nt. 
Anyone can become Karen Eliot by 
simply adopting the name, but they are 
only Karen Eliot for the period in 
which they adopt the name. The pur- 
pose of many different people using 
the same name is to create a situation 
for which no one in particular is re- 
sponsible and to practically examine 
Western philosophic notions of ident- 
ity, individuality, value and truth." 

"Plagiarism," the pamphlet con- 
tinues, "is inherent in all ’artistic’ activ- 
ity. At the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, the way in which pre-existing ele- 
ments were used in ’artistic’ produc- 
tions underwent a quantitative leap 
with the discovery’ of collage. This de- 
velopment was prefigured in the writ- 
ings of Isidore Ducasse, who is better 
known by his pen-name | autreamont 
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In his ’Poesies’, Ducasse wrote: ’Pla- 
giarism is necessary. Progress implies 
it’. This maxim summarises the use to 
which plagiarism has been put ever 
since. Two, or more, divergent, ele- 
ments are brought together to create 
new meanings. The resulting sum is 
greater than the individual parts. The 
Lattristes, and later the Situationists, 
called this process ’detournement’ but 
the activity is still popularly known as 
plagiarism. Plagiarism enriches 
human language, it is a collective 
undertaking far removed from the 
post-modern ’theories’ of appropria- 
tion. Plagiarism implies a sense of his- 
tory and leads to progressive social 
transformation. In contrast, the ’ap- 
propriation’ of post-modern ideolog- 
ists are individualistic and alienated. 
Plagiarism is for life, post- modernism 
is fixated on death." 


Ww 


”1976-77-81-78-82-79-83-80-77 
78-79-80 
86-76-86-77-77-78-79-80 
76-81-82-83-77 

78-79-80-79 
86-76-86-76-86-76-77 
77-71-71-78-77-78-80- 1986" 


- STRAFE FUR REBELLION: 
’NOT FOR RADIO’: 1986. 


Since the late seventies and the 
failure of Punk, a post- modernist ana- 
lysis and philosophy of culture - 
derived in part from architectural the- 
ory and post-structuralists like Bau- 
drillard - has been introduced into 
England and America to describe the 
media totality that is the perceptual, 
political, emotional and physical con- 
dition of the late 20th century. 

It is different to previous critiques of 
everyday life such as you might find in 
Dada, Punk or Situationist texts by 
Vaneigem and Debord; as it is under- 
stood and is practically applied, Post- 
modernism ties up a series of symp- 
toms so accurately as to induce par- 
alysis. The post-modern configuration 
is a Closed circle, a locked groove; a 
typical cultural structure would be the 
24-hour- a-day cable channel, running 
programmes that are indistinguish- 
able from adverts, running adverts 
that advertise, not a product, but 
themselves, both of which cannibalises 
all history in a serial dance - whether 
in centuries, or in the infinitesimal 
arabesques of post-punk style re- 
corded above by Dusseldorf’s Strafe 
Fur Rebellion. Post-modern analysis 
of practitioners applaud this total ac- 
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cessing of history, but they omit any 
structural or political analysis - this is 
symptom, rather than cause or cure. 
The question remains: in whose ser- 
vice is this being done? 

As Debord noted in his ‘Society of the 
Spectacle’ (published December 
1967), "Culture turned completely into 
conunodity must also turn into the star 
commodity of the spectacular society: 
in the second half of this century, cul- 
ture will hold the key role in the devel- 
opment of the economy." What post- 
modernism really describes is a new 
industrial agglomeration of the global 
media industry. Media both spreads 
and becomes centralised - into the car- 
tel of a few multinational companies - 
at the same time: this results, not in 
more media of the same quality, but in 
more media of worse quality, as the 
existing media economy is stretched to 
wafer-thin consistency. Post-modern- 
ism’s characteristic cannibalism of his- 
tory and art is one result of the new 
production line techniques of the 
media; another is that the media - ety- 
mylogically, from the Latin, meaning 
conduits or channels - becomes an end 
in itself rather than a means to an end. 
This black hole is a kind of nihilism to 
which.the much vaunted elements of 
post-modernist play do not address 
themselves. 

Various organisations of material 
have become endemic to this new 
media ecology. The most common is 
that old feature of news-room incest, 
as lazy or harassed journalists look 
over each others’ shoulders, the peg or 
the anniversary. The last two years 
have seen various social movements of 
transformation detourned through the 
way they have been incorporated into 
various artificial anniversaries: early 
in 1986, the tenth anniversary of Punk; 
in summer 1987, the twentieth an- 
niversary of flower power; in May this 
year, the twentieth of May 1968. The 
problems here are enormous: what 
was the peg for this anniversary of 
Punk Rock? No event in February 
1976, that’s for sure: everybody just 
had to get in first. (Zig-Zag did there’s 


‘in January - just for the record. Ed.) 


Flower Power in itself was a media con- 
cept: its twentieth anniversary was 
mainly based on the reselling of the 
Beatles’ maudlin ‘Sgt. Pepper’ on com- 
pact disc. As for May 1968 - another 
media periodisation - a recent article 
in England, in a nonsensical reversal, 
stated that ’the 68 generation led to 
Thatcher’. 

Just as the current UK Government 
adverts for AIDS owe a lot to Situ- 
ationist techniques as filtered through 
Punk, this politically inspired rewrit- 
ing of history - concentrating on the 


original media surface, looking at 
events with the eye of the present not 
of the period itself - takes away the un- 
doubted power of these apparently 
disparate events, traditionally repre- 
sented as quite seperate periods and 
ideologies. It is much more instructive 
to look at the connections between 
1967/68, 1976 and the present day than 
the differences, many of which were 
media inspired in the first place. ‘His- 
tory is made by those who say No,’ 
wrote Andre Malraux, and there is a 
line of negation that you can trace 


from the beginnings of commodity 
capitalism in the middle years of the 
last century: from the Russian Nihil- 
ists, the French poetes maudits, the Fu- 
turists, Zurich Dada, Camus, Sartre 
and on and on - through the Lettristes, 
the Situationists, Les Enrages, the 
Maoists, through Punk to the cultists, 
ranters and pranksters of today. 
"Negation is not nihilism,’ wrote Greil 
Marcus in Artforum, Novemeber 1983, 
’Nihilism is the belief in nothing and the 
wish to become nothing. Negation is the 
act that would make it self- evident to 
everyone that the world is not as it seems 
- but only when the act is so implicitly 
complete that it leaves open the possi- 
bility that the world may be nothing, that 
nihilism as well as creation may occupy 
the suddenly cleared terrain.’ When the 
Sex Pistols went public with their cry 
of "No Future" late in 1976 they were 
performing a philosophical negation 
which had not occurred in England in 
1968. If the utopian ambitions and 
acute media sense of some Situs had 
helped to spark the events of May 1968 
in Paris, then in England they hardly 
penetrated. That year was a year of 
political farce: the debacle of Grosve- 
nor Square, or the equivocations of 
rock stars like John Lennon (’Revol- 
ution’) and Mick Jagger (’Street Fight- 
ing Man’). The Sex Pistols had to first 
perform a negation on this rock music 
itself and the music industry; when 
that had been done by March 1977, 
they attempted to go further - attack- 
ing the heart of English society 
through its figurehead, the Queen. 
Ina country with a by now deeply bu- 
ried tradition of philosophical and 
political thought and antinomian be- 
haviour, it took the activities of a pop 
group to bring any mass negation - 
derived from the last model, Situation- 
ism (Tut, tut. You mean ’SituationIST 
theory’ dont you? Ed.) - to the UK. Be- 
cause of the deep constriction of Eng- 
lish society, it’s often left to pop to ex- 
press any sense of the present or the 
future, let alone revolutionary politics. 
Any Situationist elements in Punk are 
now well known, but in 1977, when 
they became public knowledge - 


through the record sleeve for the Sex 
Pistols’ "Holidays In The Sun’ - they 
were revelatory. Situationist activity 
had been carried out in England by SI 
members like writer Alex Trocchi 
(who resigned in 1964), then by a 
younger generation of agitators. In- 
spired also by the New York Mother- 
fuckers, King Mob staged events like 
giving away goods in Selfridges. Lead- 
ing light Chris Gray translated the first 
Situationist book in the UK, "Leaving 
The 20th Century’ (1974), the title 
derived from Internationale Situation- 
iste #9, August 1964. 

Apart from many varieties of No, the 
keyword of this negation was Boredom 
- Baudelaire’s ‘Ennui’, the favourite of 
Sartre, Camus and Valerie Solanas, 
and a founding Situationist principle: 
‘We are bored in the town, there is no 
longer any Temple of the Sun,’ wrote 
Ivan Chtcheglov in October 1953. The 
Angry Brigade, the English terrorist 
equivalent of Baader/Meinhof, 
referred to it in their Communique 8: 
‘Life is so boring there is nothing to do 
except spend your wages on the latest 
skirt or shirt. The future is ours.’ Bore- 
dom became the keyword of Punk in 
1976: Malcolm McLaren packaged 
the Sex Pistols to pose the question, 
"What are the politics of boredom?", 
and the word spread like a rash 
through songs by the Clash, the Buzz- 
cocks, the Slits, the Adverts, etc. This 
was backed up by the clothes that the 
Sex Pistols wore: In McLaren and Vi- 
vienne Westwood’s shop, SEX, slo- 
gans from May 1968 and Valerie Sola- 
nas were sprayed around the walls. 
Others were stencilled or sewn into 
clothes - just like the Exis and Lettris- 
tes had done in the early fifties - exam- 
ples include: "Be Reasonable - De- 
mand The Impossible’, A Bas Le Coca 
Cola’, ’Prenez Vos Desires Pour La Re- 
alite’. 

’Punk has been to date, the last 
great’ cultural movement,’ writes the 
author of ’Plagiarisim’. "Its practitioners 
took numerous styles and ideas from 
the past and re-combined them to cre- 
ate something that was apparently 
new’. Style here is of primary import- 
ance, since the punk movement was in- 
tent on situating itself in the media dis- 
course. Just as punk consisted of a 
series of quotations from past styles, so 
itself was easily quotable. Hence its suc- 
cess.’ Once Punk had lost its negation 
- by July 1977 - and became assimi- 
lated, as was inevitable, into the music 
industry, these style wars facilitated 
the entry of post-modernism into an 
English culture still commercially led 
by the music industry. Of all of the 
many circular examples of style with- 

out politics, one is most glaring: the as- 


sumption of Lautreamont ’War: Hide 
Yourself!’ by Frankie Goes To Holly- 
wood, who put it on a T-shirt in 1984. 
The design was pirated, turned into a 
fad and was gone within a month. The 
surfaces and products of Punk have 
become assimilated to the point that 
Rolling Stone, that bastion of the US 
rock industry, names in 1987 the Sex 
Pistols’ Never Mind The Bollocks’ as 
the second best album of the last 
twenty years - after Sgt. Pepper’. So is 
a false continuum established. 

There is, however, another conti- 
nuum. It’s clear that the events of May 
1968 in France, or 1976/77 in England 
were part of the same archetype: the 
utopian virus that has weaved in and 
out of history. There are traces, for in- 
stance, in John Lydon’s cackle, "J aim 
an anti-christ!" of the millenarian urge 
that is buried deep in English history - 
in the Diggers and the Ranters of the 
mid-seventeenth century. As Norman 
Cohn says in ’The Pursuit Of The Mil- 
lenium’, ‘It is characteristic of this kind 
of movement [revolutionary/millener- 
ianism] fhat its aims and premises are 
boundless. A social struggle is seen not 
as a struggle for specific, limited objec- 
tives, but as an event of unique import- 
ance, different in kind from all other 
struggles known to history.’ This mille- 
narianism is beginning to recur: there 
are now only eleven years until the end 
of the century and the end of the mil- 
lenium, in Western time. This may be 
an illusory organisation, but it offers 
the opportunity to slip the shackles of 
a fake past and to once again engage 
with the present and the future. 

The phrase that keeps recurring now 
is Leaving the 20th Century. There are 
new artistic and political connections 
being made between the media refu- 
sers, cultists, ranters, plagiarists, poets 
and pranksters who slip in and out of 
all history, not least the freedom his- 
tories of the last twenty years. 
Together with rainbow alliance poli- 
tics of pinks, yellows, blacks and reds, 
and greens, they offer ways out of our 
current impasse. While it is not inevit- 
able that a totally alternative con- 
sciousness will emerge from the cruc- 
ible of intensifying alienation, there 
will be a fierce philosophical struggle 
during the next eleven years between 
the post-modernist and millenarian 
views of the world to match the eco- 
political struggles that will also occur. 
To Baudrillard, the year 2000 may well 
be an ‘empty beach’, but to many 
people it will be, in Norman Cohn’s 
phrase. ‘@ cataclysm from which the 
world is to emerge totally transformed 
and redeemed.” 
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(...too biblical, too biblical. ’'m with 
old Jean B. on that one, Though I still 
cant read his stuff or understand what 
post-modernism is. Ed’s final note.) 


O FURTHER READING: 


O ’PLAGIARISM’ - £1.50, Counter 
Productions, PO Box 556, London 
SE5 ORL. 

O ’RESEARCH #11: PRANKS!’ - 
$14.99, 20 Romolo St, Suite B, San 
Francisco, California 94133, USA. 
’Ultimately, pranks may prove to be 
the only possible pawer an otherwise 
powerless individual may have in a 
fully realized imperial society.’ 

O ’SEMIOTEXT[E] #13: USA’ - 
$.8.95, 522 Philosophy Hall, Columbia 
University, NYC, NY 10027, USA. 
’And now we re-engage for a great 
civil war, testing whether the USA - 
any nation, the whole nation notion - 
so deceived and dessicated, can long 
endure?’ 

DO ’VAGUE #16/17: The 20th Cen- 
tury And How To Leave It [Psychic- 
Terrorism Annual’ - ’#18/19: Control 
Data Manual: Programming Phe- 
nomena And Conspiracy Theory’ - 
’#20: Televisionaries’ - All £2.50, 
Vague, BCM Box 7207, London 
WCIN 3XX. 

O ’APOCALPSE CULTURE’ - 
$9.95, Amok Press, PO Box 51, 
Cooper Station, New York, New York 
10276. ’2000 years have passed since 
the death of Christ and the world is 
going mad. Occult prophets, nihilist 
kids, born agains and liberal human- 
ists are united in their belief in an im- 
minent global catastrophe.’ 

O °UP THEY RISE! - The Incom- 
plete Works Of Jamie Reid’ - Jamie 
Reid and Jon Savage, £9.95, Faber & 
Faber UK 1987. 
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O ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 
THE PARIS BASED ’CITY’ MAGA- 
ZINE AND UK COMICZINE 
"HEARTBREAK HOTEL #47, 
JULY/AUGUST 1988 (DESIGNER 
POSTCARD-PUNK ISSUE - BUT 
WORTH GETTING AS WELL, IF 
ONLY FOR THE JAMIE REID 
"HEARTBREAK HOTEL’ COVER). 
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— FROM DADA TO CLASS WAR: 


mg TEN MINUTES THAT SHOOK CHEQUE-BOOK JOURNALISM 


@B THE ASSAULT ON CULTURE [UTOPIAN CUR- 
@ENTS FROM LETTRISME TO CLASS WAR)’: STE- 
WART HOME [APORIA PRESS & UNPOPULAR 
SOOKS| 8 


WH Asger ran off with Constant’s wife; fanaticism saved 
their ‘workiny’ relationship. 

Michelle married Guy and together they plotted to over- 
throw capitalism; but it ended in divorce, marriage to the 
englishman Ralph and life in Salisbury. 

George was a revolutionary communist but debt forced 
iim into a job with the United States government. 

Gustav was sentenced for putting on ’an indecent exhibi- 
Gen contrary to the law.’ 

John was busted un a drugs charge. 

Jerry became infamous as ’the man who had a thousand 
ergasms for art” HH 
®@ Read their stories in this fascinating expose of cultu- 
ral agitation.’ 5 
O THEORETICAL COHERENCE FOR £3.50 


BH it’s alright, I take it all back, you dont have to read those 
soring old situationist texts after all. Someone has at last 
said the unsayable - Dont bother, it is’nt worth it, you'll just 
end up as boring and insane as the people who wrote them. 
Ishould know, I have. ‘Shake in your shoes specto-situation- 
its, the international power of the Richard Allen plagiarists 
will soon wipe you out! 

‘The Assault On. Culture’ is an anti-art book, chronicling 
the contradictions, counter-culture coups and contentious 
capers of the various post-war groups (From Lettrisme to 
Class War) - in a way not dissimilar to ’The Boy Looked At 
Johnny.’ No stone is left unturned, no ideological unsound- 
ness left unslagged, all the stuff that is left out elsewhere is 
here. Mostly - it has to be said - at the expence of the Situ- 
ationist International. Because whether pre- or pro-situ the 
Situationist myth is never far from Stewart Home’s sights. 

You have to know what the Situationist myth is in the first 
place, I suppose, but you dont have to be foo familiar with 
the Misery of Theory/Theory of Misery to follow Stewart’s 
Utopian Currents. Which makes a nice change for a start. It’s 
all written sensibly enough for a beginner to understand, 
there’s plenty of good anecdotes and trivia, and if you get 
bogged down with some of the more arty and obscure bits, 
the rockin’ Situationists, Motherfuckers and Punks are never 
far away. 

Not that I envisage ’Assau/t’ becoming standard reading at 
Acid-House happenings, or making any in-roads on the 
football- fanzine scene - anymore than what I’m writing. It 
is'nt meant to. It deals with the problem of art, art theory, 
political theory, post-modern theory, all that. It isnt a prob- 
lem that the Aunpen elements dont read theory or appreci- 
ate art, of course they dont, nor will they ever. That’s not the 
way things are, thank god. But try telling that to the theory 
people. 

As far as I’m concerned, that’s what Stewart Home’s doing 
(here and in SMILE’). Contrary to the Sitvationists’ asser- 
tion that ’Art is Dead’, he’s saying for most people it never 
existed anyway. Ditto theory. The two go hand in hand, 
they’re both bourgeois concepts. So why go on about it so 
much? Tricky one that. I dont actually, art does’nt mean any- 
thing to me. I prefer to go on about music, but the same ap- 


BH ’SCREAMS IN OPPOSITION TO DEBORD’ 


plies. 

Music/Pop Culture has made art a marginal concern but 
it still applies art’s bourgeois values and hierarchies. Any 
old twat who picks up a guitar or hustles a job in the pop 
media is an artist, everyone else is a punter, a fan, a mem- 
ber of the audience. So I suppose art’s at the root of it all 
and the whole point of ’The Assault On Culture’ is that ever 
since the term took on it’s modern meaning, whenever it did 
-in the 18th Century? - people have been opposed to it. Just 
as we’re opposed to Music/Pop Culture today. We are op- 
posed to Music/Pop Culture are’nt we? 

Which is all well and good and relatively straight forward. 
The problems start when this opposition turns into theory. 
I dont sce why there should be a problem myself, it should 
be relatively straight forward to demystify art/culture, show- 
ing the public that the King has no clothes, no problem. Yet, 
almost without fail, fairly obvious and easy to grasp argu- 
ments are dressed up in pretentious, impenetrable intellec- 
tualism and dont get beyond the dumpen intellectual circles 
from which they hail. 

You cant always blame state/establishment/media censor- 
ship, it takes two to tango (in Paris especially, but the brits 
and yanks can be just as bad, and the russians, and the ger- 
mans, and you should see some yugoslav stuff - a Laibach 
text I once saw made Guy Debord read like Smash Hits). 
All the groups Stewart writes about are responsible for as- 
signing themselves to their own cultural ghettos. But every 
one of them sights their raison d’etre as reaching the 
kids/proles - we’re the ones who understand the lumpen ele- 
ments and they will understand us. 

I know how it happens, I’ve done it myself. You might start 
thinking about this sort of thing as a totally hip prole, but 
the more you think about it the lower your proletarian 
credentials get. Because real proles dont think too much, 
they’re too busy earning a living, blah, blah, blah. I dont mind 
that much, it beats working (I think?) and to not be middle- 
class either is’nt bad... But how the fuck am I going to get 
this back to art? See I cant even write theory if 1 try... Basi- 
cally dealing with art and politics and retaining a popular 
broadbase is’nt easy. Nobody’s really done it yet, anyway. 
Punk got closest I think. Some were’nt even trying... 


[1] COBRA [COpenhagen/BRussels/Amsterdam] 


WStewart kicks off in the 40’s, using DADA’s proposed pro- 
gressive unemployment as yardstick for their post-war suc- 
cessors - Things started rockin’ again, after WW2, when 
Andre Breton returned to europe, shunning communism 
and declaring magic to be where surrealist activity was at. 
Stewart then follows the opposition to Breton’s mysticism, 
which took the form of The Revolutionary Surrealist Group, 
brainchild of the belgian poet, Christian Dotremont. 

Dotremont subsequently teamed up with Lee Harvey Os- 
wald lookalike ‘Assault’ cover-boy, Asger Jorn, of the dan- 
ish Host group, and Constant, of the dutch group Reflex, to 
form COBRA. Stewart briefly goes over the Cobra basics, a 
bit of wife swapping gossip and concentrates on their ideas 
about new urban environments; which Jorn and Constant 
were to carry over into the Situationist International. 
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©) THE LETTRISTS 


We: the same time, in post-war Paris, the more controver- 
eat Lettrist Movement was getting going. These are the boys 
we inspired Malcolm McLaren with their slogan-daubed 
Ghthes, gatecrashing other people’s gigs and announcing 
(ed Is Dead’ from the pulpit of a church. However Stewart 
== that impressed. Whereas he’s a bit of a fan of Asger 
Sern, he wastes no time in giving Lettrist founder, Isidore 

Soe the thumbs down. The only good thing he has to say 
sout him is he was the first to say, Surrealism is dead.’ He 
aso took a good stand against the nobility of labour but, in 
general, Stewart finds him too cultural by half. 

And this is where Stewart’s main anti-hero makes his first 
appearance - In 1951 one Guy-Ernest Debord joined Isou’s 
Leevist ranks and produced (to me at any rate) the most fa- 
mous Lettrist work: ’Screams In Favour Of De Sade’ - A fea- 
tsre- length film containing no images at all and only the 
noise of the projector going round (as soundtrack), some 
sandom dialogue and occassional flashes of light to break 
= monotony. 

In October 1952 the left-wing of The Lettrist Movement - 
which included Debord and, his missus to be, Michelle 
Bernstein - disrupted a Charlie Chaplin press conference at 
the Paris Ritz. Isou stuck up for Chaplin and denounced the 
Lettrist renegades, who in turn denounced him and set up 
their own breakaway ’Lettrist International.’ 

Stewart describes the difference between the two thus; ’the 
L¥ created cultural works, while the LI intended to live the 
awltural revolution.’ The latter dumped the former’s literary 
aspirations, in favour of developing embryonic LM ideas 
about Urbanism, not dissimilar to those of Cobra’s Con- 
stant. The L/’s theory of Unitary Urbanism or Psychogeo- 
zaply is best summed up in the situationist fave, Formula 
For A New City.’ Written in 1953 by the eastern european 
tvan Chtcheglov for the L/, although apparently the L/ 
did’nt want him at the time. However after Chtcheglov had 
spent 5 years in a lunatic asylum, he buried the hatchet with 
Debord and Bernstein and ’Formuila’ was finally published 
im 1958, in the first issue of ‘Internationale Situationiste.’ 

Basically Chtcheglov says ‘the struggle against poverty has 
overshot it’s ultimate goal - the liberation of man from materi- 
al cares’ and everyone’s become obsessed with banalities - 
zadgets and things, you know. To remedy this, he proposed 
a new experimental city, Te Hacienda’ - That is where the 
idea for the Manchester one came from, but that is’nt what 
Chtcheglov had in mind, exactly - ‘Everyone would live in 
their own cathedral,’ different districts of the city would 
correspond to the ‘diverse feelings that one encounters in 
everyday life,’ and the city dwellers would spend their time 
‘drifting’ around wherever they fancied - rather than only 
going somehwere for a specific purpose. 

That’s very fucking basically mind you, Stewart puts it a lot 
more elloquently and traces the concept of Psychogeo- 
gaply, back through the Futurists, to Baudelaire and the 
Romantics, and even Charles Dickens. The trouble is, as 
usual, it never got much further than the theory stage. And, 
as Stewart ponders, if it did would the Hacienda have turned 
out that different to a New Town? Still, such psychogeo- 
gaphical games as wandering about the Paris Metro at night 
sound quite a laugh. 

But if there are doubts here about the merits of Unitary Ur- 
banism, there’s nothing but approval for the L/’s champion- 
ing of Plagiarism. Or Detowurmement as they called it. Be- 
cause ‘innovations are generally a synthesis of the already 
known and a very minor discovery. Giant leaps into the ’Un- 


known’ seem to occur only by accident, and cannot be con- 
sciously worked at in the way that most human development 
occurs.’ Ultimately though, Stewart controversially, but 
quite rightly, accuses the Lettrists of snobbery and taking 
themselves too seriously. That’s the failing of most of these 
people, they might seem quite a laugh in retrospect but they 
were serious. 


[3] THE SITUATIONIST INTERNATIONAL: THE BOY 
LOOKED AT GUY - AND LAUGHED 


H On July 28th, 1957, the Lettrist International amalga- 
mated with the Intemational Movement For An Imaginist 
Bauhaus to form The Situationist International. But, before 
we get onto the real meat of ’Assault On Culture’, there’s a 
chapter on the JMIB, the College Du Pataphysics and the Nu- 
cleartists. This bit’s a trifle arty for my tastes really. Even 
more obscure than the Leftrists and whether it’s anti-art or 
just plain art, I’m alienated from it anyway. 

This is where Asger Jorn comes back into the frame 
though, founding the JMB with some Cobra influenced Nu- 
cleartists, setting-up the Experimental Alba Laboratory 
(That’s what he’s doing on the cover.) and forging the link 
with the Lettrists. Next up was ’The First World Congress Of 
Liberated Artists’ at Alba Town Hall, in September 1956. 
And that led to the unification of the LJ, IMIB and The Lon- 
don Psychogeographical Society - ie. English-born artist, 
Ralph Rumney, who was expelled from the SJ in 1958 for 
not handing in a psychogeugraphical report on time, He 
now lives in Putney and Stewart interviewed him for ’As- 
sault’ in 1987. 

Now the SI... even before the SI (’In It’s Heroic Phase, 1957- 
62’) Stewart’s got his teeth into Guy Debord - the new Isou 
- giving him a right slagging. Which he thoroughly deserves, 
though maybe I would’nt knock him for the same reasons - 
discovering other people’s ideas, considering himself a gen- 
ius/artist and the ultimate ideological crime of assuming ‘that 
the masses require hint and his cronies to ‘provoke’ them into 
changing the terms of their own existence.’ I'd just say that he 
was a crap writer, wilfully making his texts totally incom- 
prchensible to anyone but other intellectuals. 

57-58: - Debord and, up and coming new boy, Raoul Va- 
neigem hanging about the Sociology Dept. of Nanterre 
University, where Henri Lefebvre - assisted by Jean Bau- 
drillard - is lecturing on his theory of ’Everyday Life.’ It 
ended in tears of course, with the situs accusing Lefebvre of 
ripping them off. Stewart’s commentary, however, implies it 
was the other way round and that the SI nicked all their Wor- 
kers’ Councils stuff from the Socialisme Ou Barbarie group. 

April ’58: - the S7 make a general nuisance of themselves 
at the ‘International Assembly Of Art Critics’ in Belgium. May 
’58: - public exhibition of Gallizio’s Industrial Painting’ - 
‘canvasses produced without design or formulation’ in an at- 
tempt to detoume the structure of the art market.’ June ’58: - 
Debord interviewed by the police following the publication 
of TS No.1.’ Stewart lets him off for claiming to be an ’artis- 
tic tendency’, when the police accused the S/ of being ’gang- 
sters.’ 

Various campaigns to get more mates out of lunatic asyl- 
ums, psychogeographical reports, more exhibitions of indus- 
trial painting - which became too succesful for the situs’ pur- 
poses, so they put the price up and made the rolls longer. 
Meanwhile Jorn had become a succesful proper painter and 
started supporting the hard-up SJ hard-core (which he con- 
tinued to do, even when he ceased to be a member). I know 
it’s splitting hairs to question this as a bit of a contradiction. 
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But Stewart does’nt and he splits those hairs pretty finely 
elsewhere. 

Jorn also financed the german ‘Spur’ (trace or trail) maga- 
zine. The ’Gnuppe Spur’ joined the S/ at the 3rd Situationist 
Conference (staged in Munich in April 59, with accompa- 
nying ’Cultural Putsch While You Sleep’ flyposters) and in- 
cluded Kommune 1 founder, Dieter Kunzelmann. Already 
differences were developing between the dutch section and 
Debord, over the role of Unitary Urbanism - More stuff on 
Unitary Urbanism, which admittedly is difficult to write 
about without getting bogged down in intellectualism. Ste- 
wart makes an admirable effort to explain the various argu- 
ments sensibly, but they’re not going to mean much to 
anyone who has’nt read ’The SI Anthology.’ 

59-60: - Expulsions and resignations start in earnest, this 
is what we want! At the 4th SI Congress, in London, a split 
develops between the Spur group and the french/belgian 
contingent, over the latter’s romanticising-of the revolution- 
ary proletariat. Stewart sides with the germans and I agree 
| @ [1] The Situationists go to the cinema. London, Sep- with him on this, but I cant say the difference between their 
| tember 1960. ‘collective, non- competitive production of art’ and Debord’s 
‘realization and suppression of art’ means much to me. Any- 
more than the wrangles over psychogeography, guess you'd 
have to be there at the time. 

They patched it up anyway and went onto precede Throb- 
bing Gristle, the Clash and Adam and the Ants, by causing a 
bit of a scene at the ICA. On September 28th, 1960, there 
was a showing of Debord’s film (which had been banned in 
Paris). Afterwards the assembled Situationists gave a trib- 
ute to italian/scottish member, Alex Trocchi, who had been 
busted for drug trafficing in America (the S/’s William Bur- 
roughs?), and made an announcement of a proposed attack 
on the UNESCO building. Proceedings were wound up by 
the SJ spokesman, Maurice Wyckaert, jibing; 

"The Situationists, whose judges you perhaps imagine your- 
selves to be, will one day judge you. We are waiting for you at 
the turning." 

Then a member of the audience, rather unwisely, asked; 

"Can you explain what exactly Situationism is all about?" 

Guy Debord stood up and said in french; 


H [2] The Situationists in conference [the 5th]. Goteborg, "We're not here to answer cuntish questions." 
1961. Then all the Situationists walked out. 
And that was the end of the Heroic Phase. - 


[4] THE SPECTO-SITUATIONISTS VERSUS THE 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


HM NowStewart gets really controversial. In 1961 (Stewart's 
hero) Asger Jorn resigned from the SJ (reason unspecified) 
and (my hero) Raoul Vaneigem officially joined. At that 
year’s (5th) SJ conference in Sweden, the cultural and pol- 
itical camps split asunder. Stewart sights a Raoul quote 
(from the conference) to demonstrate the politicos’ intran- 
sigence, which he sees as the root of it: 

"It is a question not of elaborating the spectacle of refusal 
but rather of refusing the spectacle. In order for their elabore- 
tion to be ‘artistic’ in the new and authentic sense defined iy 
the SI, the elements of the destruction of the spectacle mus 
precisely cease to be works of art. There is no such thing as 
’Situationismm’ or A Situationist Work Of Art or a Spectacta- 
cular Situationist... Our position is that of combatants be 
M@ [3] The Situationists on the farm: After the 5th Con- tween two worlds - one that we dont acknowledge, the othe 
ference in Sweden. Guy Debord can be seen leaning up that does not yet exist." 
against the tractor wheel. Sorry Stewart, I dont see what’s wrong with that. | think 
Vaneigem’s brilliant (the things I dislike about Debord. ! 
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ike about him). Sure it’s utopian and romantic, like all Va- 
acigem’s quotes - but I cant get enough of ’em, me. I sup- 
pose Churchill and Hitler were good at making quotes too 
-But ultimately the cudtural/political SI split is so much in- 
tellectual trivia and nothing to stay up worrying about, dear 
reader. However it duly split the S7 asunder. Dieter Kunzel- 
mann and his Gruppe Spur pals questioned the actual rev- 
alutionary powers of the SJ and in due course they were all 
expelled. Shortly after them, in March ’62, the swedish con- 
tingent also fell from grace with the Bernstein/ Debord/ Va- 
acigem faction. On their expulsion they formed The 2nd 
Situationist Intemational (or Situationist Bauhaus), of which 
you hear very little. Stewart proceeds to make up for this, in 
some detail. 

I only knew of them as the ’Nashists’, an heretical tendency 
apparently about as low as you can get - according to ’The 
3! Anthology’. But they dont seem so bad. Nash, himself, in 
the Times Literary Supplement, September ’64; 

“The point of departure is the dechristianisation of Kierke- 
gaard’s Philosophy of Situations. This must be combined 
with british economic doctrines, german dialectic and french 
social action programmes. It involves a profound revision of 
Marx’s doctrine and a complete revolution whose growth is 
sooted in the scandinavian concept of culture. This new ideo- 
logy and philosophical theory we have called Situology. It is 
based on the principles of social democracy in as much as it 
excludes all forms of artificial privilege." 

- which, to me at any rate, does’nt sound that different to 
what Vaneigem was saying. 

The swedes were pretty big on graffitti and claimed re- 
sponsibility for decapitating the mermaid statue in Copen- 
hagen harbour - though I dont think they actually did it. And 
maybe Stewart loads the scales a little too much in their fa- 
vour. His assault on the specto-situationist parisians is, none- 
theless, absolutely necessary and long overdue. There’s no 
denying they got far too big for their boots, and their elitism 
did more harm than good - But, in order to describe the dif- 
ference between the two rival internationals, Stewart gets 
aimself back into very deep art-theory waters. Surely suffice 
to say, Never mind the theory, here’s the slogans? 

Cant knock him for knocking Debord’s impenetrable texts 
out, I must admit, I prefer Vaneigem’s snappy ’Masters With- 
out Slaves’ to Stewart’s ‘Society in which metaphors of class 
domination will be rendered meaningless.’ And it’s a toss up 
between Jacqueline De Jong’s pictures and diagrams, in the 
swedes’ ’Situationist Times’ and the solid theory of ‘Interna- 
tionale Situationiste’ - But then I dont see what’s so terribly 
wrong with Leaving the 20th Century’, or ’On The Poverty Of 
Student Life.’ 

Sure, these people wrote a lot of bollocks when they got 
carried away, I did’nt really expect it to be any different. 
That’s what they did in the old student days. It cant really 
be taken directly today, in the context it was written at the 
time. But it does need to be criticised to give the would-be 
impersonators of today second thoughts. 

As for Paris ’68 and all that, Stewart makes short shift of 
the alleged situationist involvement, as | somehow expected 
he would. But was their role in the Events over-emphasised 
>y anyone except themselves and the likes of me? Certainly 
aot anywhere near the extent to which Class Wars part in 
the ’85 Riots was exaggerated. Staying in England for a 
minute, the sitationist influence on the Angry Brigade was, 
dy all accounts, very real. Unfortunately there’s not much 
on the Angries here but, as far as I’m concerned, if anyone 
ever made an assault on culture, they did. They were’nt all 
students and neither are we! 

Ultimately though, the skinheads chanting, ‘Students, Sau- 
gents, Ha Ha Ha!’ at the Grosvenor Square demo in “68, says 
tall. That’s the Situationists’ lot. 


[5] FLUXUS 


MNext up, John Cage, La Monte Young, Yoko Ono and co: 

the Fluxus Movement. I did’nt even know that Yoko Ono 
was anything more than John Lennon’s bird. Avant-garde/ 
Neo-Dada/ Improvised Music/ that kind of assault on ’seri- 
ous culture.’ They got political for awhile, with plans to dis- 
rupt-traffic during the rush hour, and by sending bricks 
through the post, that sort of thing. But, I probably dont 
need to tell you, it all went the same way as the Situation- 
ists’s ‘psychogeographty.’ 

Not my bag really, some of it is undoubtedly funny but it 
all sounds like art to me. Interesting enough though in the 
context of utopian currents - John Cage and La Monte 
Young were of course an influence on the Velvet Under- 
ground (the Fluxists also encouraged the Velvets’ less cool 
west coast contemporaries), and TG/PTV Industrial Music 
also owes a debt to Flas. 

Gustav Matzger and his Auto-destructive Art is a bit more 
up my street. Gustav’s One Person Art Movement’ ran con- 
currently with F/uxus and included an enlarged photo of 
Robert Mitchum being blown apart and Yoko Ono’s clothes 
being cut off. But the point is’nt that Mark Pauline and_Art 
Strikes are’nt anything new (Metzger pre-empted Stewart - 
by only 10 years actually - with an art strike), but that oppo- 
sition Lo art is’nt an isolated thing that recurs now and again, 
it’s an on-going process. Anyway, Gustav Metzger is the first 
person to get a proper thumbs up in ‘Assault’ since Asger 
Jorn. 


[6] MAIL ART 


@ Before we get onto Mail Art there’s a rather superficial 
chapter on the Dutch Provos, Berlin’s Kommune 1, the 
Motherfuckers, Yippies and John Sinclair’s White Panthers. 
I'd have gone much more to town on these sort of groups 
myself, but of course it’s Stewart’s book and he’s not chroni- 
cling counter-culture as much as tracing utopian currents. 

While the above were busy politically agitating, the non- 
art Mail Art movement was developing out of Fhuxus. Still 
more Stewart’s bag than mine, you know lightweight and /Iui- 
mourous work which is’nt sold as commodity but mailed to 
friends and acqaintances. Founded by Ray Johnson and his 
’New York Correspondence School’ in the early 60’s, the Mail 
Art Network really got going in the 70’s, utilizing xerox, ‘the 
hot new medium’, rubber stamping, conceptual and perfor- 
mance art. It ranged from Anna Banana and her ’Banana 
Olympics’, etc to Pauline Smith’s ’Adolf Hitler Fan Club’ - 
inconsequential humourous paodies to ‘art concerned with 
extremes, S+M and Porn.’ This is where Gen and Cosey’s 
Coum Transmissions comes in, of course. (GPO became 
something of a mail art martyr in 1976, when he was pros- 
ecuted by the GPO for sending an obscene collage - invol- 
ving the Queen - through the post.) And Jerry Dreva, ‘tie 
man who had a thousand orgasms for art.’ (Dreva posted his 
doings to his friends.) 

Beyond Mail Art there is Multiple Name Concepts and 
Neoism. This is where Stewart comes in, with his ‘group of 
anarcho-art punks’ and their SMILE’ magazines; And The 
Portland Academy, Oregon, USA - Dr. Al ’Blaster’ Acker- 
man and David ’Oz’ Zack and their ‘open pop-star’ Monty 
Cantsin - an attempt to ’democratise the star system.’ Which, 
in turn, tenuously links up with the next chapter, Punk. 
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[7] PUNK 


g As somebody has no doubt already said, there are as 
many definitions of Punk as there are people still interested 
in defining it. Again, Stewart’s is’nt necessarily the same as 
mine, but I go along with most of it. Basically his Punk sec- 
tion is a critique of Dave Wise’s ’The End Of Music’ (Box 
¥2, Glasgow, 1978), which certainly merits a more critical 
approach than my previous passive acceptance. To a certain 
extent anything that’s called ’The End Of Music’ cant be all 
bad, but it gets justifiably slammed here for containing such 
turkeys as; 

‘Punk is the admission that music has got nothing left to say 
but money can still be made out of total artistic bankruptcy 
with all it’s surrogate substituations for creative self-express- 
ion in our daily lives. Punk music, like all art, is the denial of 
the revolutionary becoming of the proletariat.’ 

For astart, that’s a dead give-away that the author believes, 
at some unspecified time, rock music did have something to 
say of artistic merit. In Wise’s more recent Notting Hill 
pamphlet he reveals that, to him, this was’nt so very long be- 
fore Punk. And as far as Art goes, despite his obsession with 
it, Stewart’s prevailing attitude makes a lot more sense; 

(Wise) goes on to repeat the specto-situationist fallacy that 
artis dead, when from a genuinely materialist perspective there 
will always be art as long as there is a bourgeois class. Art can- 
not die, because it is a social process, capitalist societies pro- 
duce art while non-capitalist societies dont. As we have al- 
ready seen to impute an essence to artis mysticism.’ And neat- 
ly sums up Dave Wise into the bargain; ‘Although, as a lun- 
pen-intellectual, (Wise) might find solace in such a concept 
(the revolutionary becoming of the proletariat), the proletariat 
which he mythologises would find such ideas completely 
meaningless, if by some freak of fate they should ever come 
into contact with them.’ 

That does’nt mean I go along with Stewart’s assertion that 
‘the influence of Futurism, Dada, the Motherfuckers, Fluxus 
and Mail Art is more obvious and important’ (than the Situ- 
ationist one). The utopian current is undeniably there in 
Punk, bringing along all these influences. I think it’s down 
to personal taste which particular one(s) you’re most into 
and project back through Punk as the most important. 

However the Mail Art link (GPO/ bizarre names) and Fu- 
turisim/Dada (Adam and the Ants/ Cabaret Voltaire) only re- 
ally applies to specific cases and the people they influenced. 
Whereas the Situationist influence (as it was through the Sex 
Pistols) was more widespread, and also there as a sponta- 
neous under-current - Because Punk is the first thing we’ve 
mentioned that was’nt intellectual. And Stewart is absolute- 
ly right to site Richard Allen’s Skinhead’ books as being as 
important a punk influence, if not more so than the art 
groups. They certainly were on me. 

Then he goes a bit askew, grossly generalising that Adam 
and the Ants fans became goths (most of them became rock- 
abillies), the Clash were coming from the left whereas the 
Banshees hailed from the right, and fails to note the he who 
fucks nuns will later join the church development of his local 
heroes Crisis - Or question the fact that they were ever that 
sussed politically, doing ‘Right To Work’ and SWP benefits. 

As for the Apostles and Class War? Well, I think we're re- 
ally scraping the bottom of the barrel for a utopian current 
there. More on the Angry Brigade might have put them into 
perspective a bit. Punk Elitism was’nt necessarily a bad 
thing, after experiencing far too much of the Anarcho/Goth 
dregs, I’d say if anything it was’nt elitist enough. 


[8] NEOISM 


H Post-punk Mail Art? Canadian-rumanian (or some- 
thing) Istvan Kantor’s version of the Portland Academy’s ’- 
ISM.’ More futurist than situationist according to Stewart, a 
one time leading Neoist light - Video was to the Neoists what 
the motor car was to Marinetti.’ But Istvan Kantor himself 
comes off only slightly better than Guy Debord, being pretty 
much condemned here for stealing the Monty Cantsin 
moniker for his own selfish ends. 

However, I think we’re all agreed that the Neoist show was 
well and truly stolen by Baltimore piss-artist (It should be 
needless to say that’s literally speaking, but I will anyway.) 
Tentatively A. Convenience. 1 have’nt seen any Cow Trans- 
missions stuff, which I gather is more extreme, but Tent’s 
’Peeing on Bob’s head’ video has to be the end of art, really. 

The video elevated Tent (Real name: Michael Tolson) to 
sainthood in the Church of the Sub-Genius and provided Ste- 
wart with an excuse to include a bit on them - Think that’s 
how I came to get my mention - Previously he was respon- 
sible for the most notorious Sub-Genius stunt when, in 1983, 
he was arrested by 20 armed cops, ‘naked and covered in 
white grease paint (Tent that is, not the cops), while beating 
the decomposing carcasses of two dead dogs strung from the 
ceiling of a railway tunnel.’ A hard act to follow. 


[9] CLASS WAR 


B The Assault On Culture’ should have finished there, or 
perhaps with God Told Me To Do It, anything but Class War. 
I suppose it makes for a snappy sub-title, "Lettrisme to the 
Church of the Sub-Genius’ does’nt have the same ring to it. 
And, although Class War have some competition for the 
crappest group here, they just about come out on top. But 
they’re included seriously? 

I just dont see how, after rigorously criticising the Sifu- 
ationists and co, Stewart can finish up saying; ’very few move- 
ments have had a (working class) culture as fully articulated 
and consciously oppositional as that of Punk and Class War.’ 

Class War membership was no more working class than 
Punk, and Punk was’nt meant to be. Infaet being working 
class was all that Class War aspired to - A remarkably unique 
aspiration for supposedly working class types, not to men- 
tion not a particularly interesting one. And as far as an as- 
sault on culture, or a utopian current goes, Class War were 
of no more importance than their fellow media outrage 
travellers of the late-80’s - be they neo-nazi boy scouts, Acad 
House Millwall fans, satanist skateboarders or hip-hop stez- 
mers - media-glorified trainspotters, the lot of em. 

Class War’s "Better Dead Than Wed’ record was’ nt ‘like the 
Sex Pistols’ anti-Jubilee record all over again’ at all, im any 
way. The idea was actually nicked from God Told Me To De 
It who, if anybody had to be Sex Pistols to the Prince Am 
drew/ Fergie wedding, were they. (I should know | was ther 
Nick Kent.) And even went one better in that they did'nt lal 
back on hackneyed rock’n’roll cliches, like Class War Gad at 
every opportunity available to them. Including an on-stage 
stripper with Ian Bone’s pub-rock band. Hardly the cuttime 
edge of anti-cultural activity. Just as Class War were mower 
anything more than a cardboard cut- out, crass parady of 
the Angry Brigade and Punk, and everybody knows i 

If Class War did’nt exist the Sun and Joe Strummer woald 
have had to invent them 


@ Ohdear, I did’nt set out to put ‘Assault On Culture’ down 
as much as I seem to have. I set out to praise it - not least 
because it’s the first (proper) book to mention Vague. But, 
as Stewart admits in his afterword, ’the author has not entire- 
ly shed his subjective biases,’ and neither has the reviewer. 

We all take the piss out of our enemies and romanticise 
our heroes. We’ve all been brought up to be fans, and I’m a 
Situationist fan. But, although it’s possibly the worse cliche 
you can make, I think we’re getting at the same thing - To- 
wards the end of trainspotting and coming up with a way of 
putting situationist/ whatever terminology into a pallatable 
form. Because there’s some good stuff in there, underneath 
all the arty/ intellectual rubbish. I think Malcolm McLaren 
and Jamie Reid have come closest. And ’The Assault On 
Culture’ is a step in the right direction. That’s it, who gives 
a toss about art anyway? 


“ 
Ss 


@_ GUY DEBORD IN 1984. HOW COULD SOMEONE 
THIS UGLY BE SO HIP? 


CHRONOS 


Publ tcationos Stewart Home 


e/o P. O. Box 556 
London SES ORL 


2/11/88 


18th October 1988 
Dear Lucy 


Mr S Home 
c/o Aporia Press Thank you for informing me that “The Bnd Of Music" was published without 
308 Camberwell New Road the authors permiesion. If you'd troubled yourself with reading ay 
London. SE5 book, you'd have realiged that I was already aware of this fact. To 
quote from page 84 of “The Assault On Culture": “It should, however, be 
noted that "The Bnd Of Mueic” was published without W.'s consent, after 
Dear Mr Home it had been circulated in typescript form.“ 

Secondly, to describe Wise as a ‘friend’ of yours, 16 an abuse of the 
term. Likewise, it will take more than a simple claim on your part 
(since Chronos - the publishing company with which you are involved - 
has a history of taking liberties with the truth) to convince me that 
Dave ¥. was never a part of the ‘miserable milieu centred on Guy Debord 
and the Champ Libre publishers in Paris’. 


Just a few words in defence of a friend whom you have written 4 
lot of gerbase about in The Assault on Culture (ch 15). The 
person in question ie a certain Dave W., to whom you have 
attributed the text End of Music. Thies text was actually «@ 
rough draft of some — 8 c e (DW) had sent to someone 
who then published it without D.W.'s permission. 


Aa you mention ia a footnote Dave W vas a meaber of King Mob Tn relation to King Mob, it is telling that you omt any reference to 


and I imagine he was in a better position than you to ascertain the Motherfuckers - a major influence on this group. 4nd in any case, 

whether it wes Situationist ideae or Dada/Futurisa which had a since epecto-situationist ‘theory’ consists of little more than the 

stronger influence om Punk, wia Malcolm Maclaren, also in King ideas of the Frankfurt Sohool dressed up in surrealist cliches (with the 
gimmick of the ‘spectacle’ added almost as an afterthought), I find it 


Mob. 
= rather difficult to treat V.'s claim (that such ‘theory’ was a major 


You also eeation that Dave W was part of the ‘miserable ailieu influence on punk) seriously. 


ceatred on Guay Bebekd end the mp Libre publishers in Paris’ 
- as someone wko eaw quite a lot of DW and Debord at that time 
(and we certainly didn't find our own company lacking in 
amusement, although we certainly wouldn't have wanted a fart 
like you along with use to quantitatively measure *fun') - I can 
assure you that Dave W never came to Paris with us, never had 
an Enis to do with Debord and never eet the late Gerard 
Lebovicl, then editor of Champ Libre. 


Although it was not difficult to do, I still think it was worth pointing 
out that the Situationist International were as insignificant as Class 
Var. As I demonstrate in wy book, Class War's involvement in the ‘85 
riots - despite the claims of both the media and CV's supporters - was 
negligable. The SI's role in ‘radical’ history is equally 
insignificant. That you, a servile fan of specto-situationist ‘theory', 
should respond to my book with lies and abuse (rather than attempting to 
engage with the theoretical issues 1 raise) is yet another taodication of 


So if you are going to present any old tittle-tattle you can the ideological bankruptcy of the ‘cause’ you support. 


glean from very dubious seurces as facts, I suggest you et 
your cataloguing in publication data changed to the fiction Youre sincerely 
section classmark. 


Yours Stewart Home 


Lucy Forgyth 
bm. ohronos London cw.cs. tm 38. =e 
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TATE GALLERY 
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TOTAL 
DISSENT 


Art, Culture and 
Politics around 1968 


TALKS, FILMS & VIDEOS 


IDEOLOGY TRIES TO INTEGRATE EVEN 
THE MOST RADICAL ACTS 


HOW RIGHT YOU ARE TO STEAL 
BOOKS! CULTURE 19 EVER 


LOOK OUTITS THE 
Fuzz! 


ALL ENERGY WASTED ON HALF MEASURES STRENGTH- 
ENS THE TYRANNICAL GRIP OF THE OLD REGIME 


i Bi TOTAL DISSENT: a role playing game for boys of all ages. 
COOION 14th June '88, David Dunbar gave a lecture at the Tate 
Gallery, London, entitled “The Situationist International verses Situa- 
tionism in the Late Sixties”. 

O10 Michael Prigent, Andy “Axe-Man” Sutton, and two unidentified 
punks had installed themselves in situ and were handing out leaflets 
‘denouncing’ the event to people as they arrived. Their leaflet con- 
sisted of insults that had been over-used twenty years ago and a 
garbled rehash of the Situationist International's incoherent theory. 
It seems that they were worried that once the cultural authorities got 
their hands on it this theory might become sullied. There was some 
talk about ‘recuperation’, but this was completely incomprehensible 
since there was nothing to recuperate. a 

(1 Ol When Prigent accussed Dunbar of being ‘a liar’, the critical 
section of the audience responded by shouting: “Yes Prigent, we 
already know Dunbar is a liar, and you’re a liar too! You both 
mythologise the past.” When Prigent failed to respond to this there 
were calls of “Make a speech Prigentl”. When he refused he was 
informed that he had a ‘fat mouth’. 

(1D Eventually someone from the Tate management called a vote 
for Prigent and his grouplet to be ejected. The vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of ejection. However, as it was being made, the 
individual who had told Prigent he had a ‘fat mouth’ shouted: “I don’t 
believe in democracy!”. Unfortunately, Prigent and his grouplet 
didn’t appear to share this sentiment. They went outside wherea late 
comer spotted them arse-licking the cops who'd been sent to arrest 
them. No wonder they didn’t get charged! 

O10 When the lecture resummed, the elements that had challenged 
Prigent returned to the main event of the day - pouring scorn upon 
Dunbar’s eulogisation of the Situationist International. Among many 
other things, it was pointed out that situationist ‘theory’ was based 
on ‘aesthetic distancing’ and thus failed to appreciate the symbolic 
element inherent in much proletarian consumption. Speaking as 
they did from a ‘high’ cultural perspective, the SI had said nothing 
that was of relevence to the workers, wimmin, the unemployed, the 
racially oppressed or those living outside the ‘first world’ &c. &c. 
Thus instead of being ‘universally’ valid, situationist ‘theory’ re- 
flected the experience of the cultural fraction of the french bourgeoi- 
sie during the fifties and sixties. Dumbar was unable to counter the 
assertion that as a consequences of these facts situationist ‘theory’ 
was incoherent. He was instead forced to resort to the subjective 
claim that he felt it was necessary for revolutionaries to understand 
the SI. 

(10 On the 16th June ’88, Prigent published “A Brief Introduction To 
The Critique Of Art History And Other Subjects” in which he com- 
pletely falsified the events at the Tate. Not only does he make false 
claims about the sympathy of the audience towards him; he com- 
pletely ignores the interventions made by critical elements against 
his grouplet and the glistening object of their religious devotion - the 
Situationist International. 

CO What happened at the Tate was a storm in a tea cup. It has no 
relevenceto the‘proletariat’ or the ‘revolutionary movement’, Prigent 
could succeed better at being radical by going on a sponsored slim. 
Instead, he will no doubt continue to act out his ‘anti-role’ of ‘revolu- 
tionary militant who rejects all compromise’. After all, as a self- 
satisfied middle aged slob, it’s too difficult for him to change the 
habits of a lifetime. Since his actions in no way endanger. his 
insignificance; Prigent’s essential passivity and conformity can remain 
his own secret misery. Some of us know he spent his empty days 
running errands for Guy Debord (another imbecile whose insecuri- 
ties necessitated a character armour woven from the dressed up 
rebelimagery of theSituationist International). Onewonders whether 
Debord’s D.T. was so bad that it prevented him from writing. Or 
perhaps ‘the freaked out father of situationism’ was just too busy 
making up stories about his past to take time off to write letters. 
Whatever the cause, the fact that Prigent spent the early seventies 
writing letters on Debord’s behalf shows that neither was capable of 
‘autonomous’ or ‘anti-hierarchical’ relationships. If Debord, Prigent 
and the SI in general are ‘revolutionaries’, what we need is a counter 
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0 Underground: the London Alterna- 
ave Press 1966-74’ by Nigel Fountain 
Comedia, #7.95 paperback). 


B® Even a casual reading of ’Under- 
gound’ leaves the reader painfully 
aware of how confused Nigel Fountain 
is about what he is trying to do with his 
‘ext. He simultaneously attempts to 
codify and deconstruct the ’myth’ that 
the ’sixties’ was a golden decade of 
radicalism’. Although the text is am- 
divalent, the reading of it does not 
necessarily have to suffer from the 
same flaw’. With a little distancing, it 
soon becomes clear that Fountain’s 
confusion emerges from the fact that 
he wants to both romanticise his ’hip- 
pie’ youth and justify the loathsome 
ideals of his ’trendy lefty’ present. 

Despite Fountain’s aims, the text still 

has its merits’. Although the em- 
phasis is on the ’underground press’, 
the book is not restricted to this sub- 
ject. As a body of writing it provides a 
‘useful’ - and very obviously subjective 
- account of the British ’underground’ 
as a whole. Fountain’s prose style is a 
particularly bland brand of journal- 
lese. Despite - or perhaps because of 
- this the text is easy to read. However, 
the book is unlikely to hold the atten- 
tion of someone who doesn’t already 
possess a considerable interest in its 
subject matter. The prose is - if not 
bad - boring. 

The chief merit of Underground’ is to 
provide a checklist of the connections 
between the various members of the 
‘cultural mafia’ who these days mo- 
aopolise the ’alternative’ sections of 
the mainstream media. It’s interesting 
10 discover that many of those who fea- 
sure heavily in the review pages of City 
Limits started their careers in the 

anderground press’; and are thus long 


time comrades of the most influential 
section of its staff. An example of this 
is Alison Fell, who at one time worked 
for Ink. 

Through its detailing of the personal 
connections between members - and 
former members - of the ’under- 
ground’, Fountain’s book demon- 
strates that for all their supposed 
openness’ and ’right-on attitudes’, 
magazines such as City Limits are ac- 
tually run on nepotism. Fountain (for- 
mer City Limits ’supremo’) uses the 
failure’ of the ’sixties underground 
press’ as a fable to justify the ’profes- 
sionalism’ of City Limits. The ’under- 
ground press’, so Fountain’s argument 
runs, collapsed because large sections 
of its market were lost to more special- 
ist publications - and the listings ma- 
gazine Time Out was particularly im- 
portant among these. After his flirta- 
tion with the underground’, Fountain 
worked for Time Out; and he goes into 
considerable detail about the disputes 
between Tony Elliott (Time Out’s 
owner/publisher) and its staff. These 
eventually led to a number of its staff 
(including Fountain) forming a wor- 
kers co-op to publish City Limits - a 
London listings magazine that now 
competes for the same market as Time 
Out. The issue that finally forced this 
break was when Elliott tried to intro- 
duce pay differentials between mem- 
bers of his staff. Seven years after its 
formation, City Limits (and Fountain 
in his book) still make a ’hue and cry’ 
about how everyone who works for the 
magazine receives the same pay - des- 
pite the fact that the tele-sales staff re- 
ceive the same basic pay as everyone 
else plus commission (which in effect 
gives them a higher wage than anyone 
else working in the ’co-op’). As part 
and parcel of his rantings about the 
wonders of City Limits, Fountain not 
only omits to mention that there are 
actually pay differentials between the 
various members of ’his’ firm; he goes 
out of his way to give the impression 
that this is not the case. He also stu- 
diously avoids the question of why for- 
malist approaches to ’equality’, as 
practiced by the section of the ’left’ to 
which he belongs, are sterile. It 
doesn’t take much reflection to realise 
that you can’t make people with differ- 
ent ‘needs’ equal by giving them the 
same pay! 

One of the most pOsitive aspects of 
‘Underground’ is Fountain’s brutal 
honesty about the power of the listings 
magazines which, in his view, have 
come to ‘replace’ the underground 
press: 


"If Time Out’s success had been built 
on its listings, the culture it had de- 
tailed had, in its turn, become depend- 
ent on the magazine..." 


In this way, those members of the 
*cultural mafia’ who worked for Time 
Out - and later City Limits - came, via 
their reviews and listings, to control 
which parts of the ’alternative’ culture 
in London should be successful. Thus, 
while basking in their psuedo-sense of 
moral superiority, Fountain and his 
cohorts are very much responsible for 
the anaemic state of the most visible 
sections of the ’alternative’ culture in 
London. Fortunately, beneath this 
bland exterior - and well away from the 
review sections of City Limits - there 
are signs of a counter-cultural renais- 
samce that will hopefully wipe the 
right-on brigade’ from the face of the 
metropolis... 

As an exercise in both ’sixties’ myth 
making and self- justification, Under- 
ground’ is a dismal failure. Fountain 
has inadvertently added fuel to the fire 
of those who hate both the ’sixties’ and 
the ’trendy left’. In his position as City 
Limits editor, Fountain demonstrated 
quite clearly that when it comes down 
to stamping out the reality - while re- 
inforcing the appearance - of cultural 
diversity, the efforts of the right are 
equalled (if not ’bettered’) by those 
sixties survivors’ who when the time 
came were not too bombed out to get 
their hair cut, take a bath and adopt a 
’right-on’ pose. 

Fountain may consider sixties youth 
a ’lucky generation’, personally - hav- 
ing read his book - I count myself lucky 
that I was ’born too late’ to be a mem- 
ber of that generation or its move- 
ments. Despite the, long period of 
Tory rule, the possibilities for change 
seem greater now than during a de- 
cade peopled’ by so called revolution- 
aries who weren’t capable of thinking 
beyond where their next ‘joint’ or ‘lay’ 
was coming from. Fountain’s book 
deserves to be read, as a warning to the 
younger generation of the horrific mis- 
takes made by their parents. To para- 
phrase Mick Farren: 


"Our generation doesn’t want or 
need a prophet, Our parents gener- 
ation adopted ’Che’ and "Uncle Ho’, 
Place your bets now!" 


B DICK ARLEN 
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w As the title of a childhood classic 
points out, Pigs is Pigs - and this re- 
gardless of the shape of their genitals. 
Ilse Koch was a Nazi, not a ’sister’. 
Love is not hate, war is not peace, free- 
dom is not slavery, and book-burning 
is not liberatory. Anti- authoritarians 
who would be revolutionaries con- 
front many difficult questions. First, 
though, they should answer the easy 
ones correctly. 

All hyperbole and metaphor aside, 
what passes for ’radical feminism’ is 
fascism. It promotes chauvinism, cen- 
sorship, maternalism, pseudo-anthro- 
pology, scapegoating, mystical identi- 
fication with nature, apartheid, 
tricked-up pseudo-pagan religiosity 
and enforced uniformity of thought 
and even appearance (in some quar- 
ters, Hera help the ectomorphic or ’fe- 
minine’ feminist!). Here is all of the 
theory and too much of the practise we 
should all be able to recognise by now. 

An ominous tactical continuity with 
classical fascism, also, is the com- 
plementarity between private-vigilan- 
tist and statist methods of repression. 
Thus Open Road, the Rolling Stone of 
anarchism, applauded some anti-porn 
actions in Vancouver, not as direct ac- 
tion, hence understandable even if 
misdirected, but rather because they 
encouraged lethargic prosecutors to 
persecute. In post-World War 1 Italy, 
fascist gangs attacked socialist and 
trade-union organisations with the 
tacit approval of the police, who never 
intervened except against the Left. 
(The suppression of the 1WW in 
America followed a similar pattern.) 
As I once wonderingly asked; "How 
come these women wont get in bed 
with any man except the DA?" 

Not that I could care less about the 
porn-for-profit industry, for its ’rights’ 
of free speech or property. That is 
beside the point, which is: why single 
out this species of business? To target 
porn bespeaks planning and priorities, 
not elemental anti- capitalist sponta- 
neity. Those who carry out a calcu- 
lated policy cant complain if their rea- 
‘sons are asked for, and questioned. 

Fascist ideology always incongru- 
ously asserts to its audience, its chosen 
people, that they are at one and the 
same time oppressed and superior. The 
Germans did’nt really lose the First 
World War (how could they? Ex hypo- 
thesi they are superior) therefore, they 
were stabbed in the back. (But how 
could a superior race let such a situ- 
ation arise in the first place?) Men 
alone, we are told in a feminist Anti- 
Pornography Movement diatribe in 
Toronto’s Kick It Over, ’have created 
the nature- destroying and woman- 


hating culture.’ If so, then either 
women have contributed absolutely 
nothing to culture, or there is is some- 
thing more or something else to this 
culture than destroying nature and 
hating women. 

For their own purposes (some of 
which are as mundane as sexual rivalry 
with straight men for the women they 
desire), self-styled radical feminists 
actually reduce women to nothing but 
helpless, cringing near vegetables, 
passive victims of male contempt and 
coercion. This profoundly insults 
women in a way which the worst pa- 
triarchal ideologies - the Jewish notion 
of woman as a source of pollution, for 
instance, or the Christian nightmare of 
woman as temptress and uncon- 
trollable sexual nature-force - fell 
short of. They defamed woman as evil 
but could hardly regard her as power- 
less. The new woman-as-victim stere- 
otype is directly traceable to nine- 
teenth century Victorian patriarchal 
attitudes reducing (bourgeois) women 
to inert ornaments. By denying to 
women the creative power inherent in 
everyone it places women’s demands 
on a par with those advanced for, say, 
baby seals. 

Suppose instead what only the most 
demented feminists and misogynists 
deny, that things are’nt quite that bad, 
that women have been subjects as well 
as objects of history. Then how can 
women - or any other subordinated 
group: workers, blacks, indigenous 
peoples - be entirely acquitted of all 
complicity in the arrangements which 
condemn them to domination? There 
are reasons for these accomodations. 
There is no excuse for denying their 
existence. 

(Just a quick comment on a striking 
imbecility in the quoted comment 
which passed unquestioned in KIO. It 
is generally supposed, and not only by 
the When God Was .A Woman crowd, 
that women probably invented agri- 
culture. Among the consequences of 
this discovery were - to say nothing of 
the state, class society, property, etc - 
the destruction of most of the eco-sys- 
tems which previously flourished. Ag- 
riculture has annihilated much of the 
diversity of the biosphere already, cre- 
ating deserts and extinguishing the 
habitats not only of countless plants 
and animals but also of the last re- 
maining stateless, classless human so- 
cieties. What then of woman’s innate 
affinity with nature? "When God was 2 
woman’ it was already necessary tc 
abolish Her.) 

This is’nt sour grapes. It has never 
bothered me that some women dislike 
men, even to the point of having noth- 
ing to do with them. I dont like most 
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men myself, especially the archetypal 
masculine’ ones. I cant help but no- 
tice, though, that the vast majority of 
women feel otherwise. The radical 
feminists have noticed it too and it 
drives them to distraction. I would be 
the first to agree that vast majorities 
can be wrong. But then I criticize ma- 
jorities, I dont pretend to speak for 
them. Radical feminists, in contrast, 
are vanguardists. As such they need to 
rationalize their animosities, and so 
they have, making a dick- determinist 
demonology out of their prejudices. 
As man-haters they cant help but be 
woman-haters too. 

To equate pornography with rape - 
beneath the rancorous rhetorical 
froth, this seems to he the core APM 
axiom - is presumably intended to 
make porn seem more serious. And 
yet, if men call the shots and the sys- 
tem’s built-in tendency is (as we’re 
told) to denature oppositional initia- 
tives of which the feminists’ is the most 
revolutionary, then the likely result is 
rather to make rape seem more trivial. 
I's the old story of the woman who 
cried wolf. 

According to feminoid epistemo- 
logy, men understand nothing of the 
real nature of women. One might logi- 
cally suppose that the estrangement of 
the sexes resulting from disparate 
roles and discrimination would work 
both ways, and so most of us attending 
to our actual experience reluctantly 
conclude. But no: men dont under- 
stand women, but women (at any rate 
their radical feminist vanguard) un- 
derstand men. Women - feminist ex- 
perts, anyway - understand porno- 
graphy and its meaning for men much 
better than the men who write and 
read it - and lesbian-separatists, who 
avoid men and decline to have sex with 
them, appreciate these verities best of 
all. The more remote your experience 
is from the real life of actual men, the 
better you understand them. Turning 
this around, is’nt the Pope, as he 
claims, the ultimate authority on 
women and sexuality? 

The asserted connection of porn 
with rape is allegorical, not empirical. 
As a correlation it compares with the 
recently revived ’reefer madness’ 
marijuana-to-heroin Rake’s Progress 
line in its absurdity and in its suitability 
for the state’s purposes. If feminism 
did’nt exist, conservative politicians 
would have had to invent it. (Why, 
pray tell, did all-male legislatures ever 
criminalize ’obscenity’ in the first 
place? And why do all-male courts ar- 
bitrarily exclude it from constitutional 
protection?) APM harpies, should 
they ever deal with people instead of 
their own fevered projections, would 


discover that porn is of no interest to 
the majority of post-pubescent males - 
not because they are politically correct 
but just because most males find porn 
gross, sleazy, and above all, inferior to 
the real thing. 

The feminist book-burners are cow- 
ardly opportunists. If what they object 
to is the subliminal socialization of 
women into subservient roles vis-a-vis 
men (curiously, adopting the same 
roles vis-a-vis butch lesbians is harm- 
less fun), their primary, near pre-emp- 
tive preoccupation would have to be 
Cosmopolitan, Barbara Cartland ro- 
mances, and the vast crypto-porno- 
graphic pop literature written for and 
snapped up by women. After all, the 
gore and violence are derivative: only 
victims can be victimized in any way. 
Fifteen years ago, the original 
women’s liberationists (subsequently 
switched like changelings with today’s 
priestesses, lawyers and upscale bure- 
aucrettes) at least lashed out at in- 
fluential enemies like Hugh Hefner 


and Andy Warhol. Nowadays they ter- 
rorize teenage punk anarchists whose 
collages insinuate, for instance, that 
Margaret Thatcher is a ruler, the 
’mother of a thousand dead,’ not a’sis- 
ter.’ Such is the logic of this bizarre bi- 
ological determinism: any animal 
equipped with a vagina is one of Us, 
any prick-privileged person is one of 
Them. One can only echo The Firesign 
Theatre; "Who am us, anyway?’ 

Male leftists are easy and often will- 
ing yes-men to feminist aggrandize- 
ment. They combine guilt at past im- 
proprieties (by and large, those who 
feel guilty - toward women, blacks, for- 
eigners, whatever - usually are) with a 
present ambition to get into the leftist- 
feminists’ pants. Thus Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, where I used to live, is crawling 
with male ’feminists’ who converted, 
the easier to get laid. Much the same 
scam seems to be happening in Toron- 
to and, doubtless, many other places. 
These ulterior ambitions dont in 
themselves discredit the ideologies to 
which they are appended - one can 
come to the right conclusion for the 
worst of reasons. But insofar as the 
opinions at issue certainly seem to be 
idiotic to anyone without an extra- 
neous interest in embracing them, 
otherwise inexplicable paroxysms by 
(male) intellectuals seem to be most 
plausibly explainable as self- inter- 
ested insincere rationalizations. 

Possibly the ideology I’ve excoriated 
is something that some people had to 
work through in order to free them- 
selves to the extent necessary to ven- 
ture upon a project of collective libe- 
ration. Already a few alumnae of fem- 
inism have moved on to the common 


quest for freedom, and some are the 
better for what they’ve been through. 
We all have our antecedent embarass- 
ments (Marxism, libertarianism, syn- 
dicalism, Objectivism, etc.) to put be- 
hind us. Had we not thought in ideo- 
logical terms it’s hard to believe we’d 
ever get to the point where we could 
think for ourselves. To be a Trotskyist 
or Jesuit is, in itself, to be a believer, 
that is to say a chump. And yet a rigo- 
rous romp through any system might 
show the way out of the Master-Sys- 
tem itself. 


Not likely, however, when women | 


critics are ostracised as renegades 
while male critics are ignored or de- 
famed as a matter of principle. (A pre- 
cisely parallel mechanism for main- 
taining a conspiracy of silence is 
worked by Zionists: Gentile critics are 
’anli-semites’, Jewish critics can only 
be consumed by,’Jewish self-hatred.’) 
Seperatism may be absurd as a social 
program and riddled with inconsisten- 
cies (scarcely any seperatists seperate 
from patriarchal society to anything 
like the extent that, say, survivalists do 
- and nobody intervenes more to mind 
other people’s business than sepera- 
lists). But semi-isolation makes it ea- 
sier to indoctrinate neophytes and 
shut out adverse evidence and argu- 
ment, an insight radical feminists 
share with Moonies, Hare Krishna, 
and other cultists. It’s fortunate that 
their doctrines and subculture as in- 
itially encountered are so unappetiz- 
ing. Indeed, I’ve noticed a graying of 
radical feminism: as Sixties politics 
and culture continue to gutter out, less 
and less women have had the proper 
pre-soak preparing them for feminist 
brainwashing. Radical feminists (so 
called) in their early 20’s are rare, and 
getting scarcer. 

Radical feminism (no point disput- 
ing title to the phrase with its present 


owners), then, is a ludicrous, hate- | 


filled, authoritarian, sexist dogmatic 
construct which revolutionaries ac- 
cord an unmerited legitimacy by tak- 
ing seriously at all. It is time to stop 
matronizing these terrorists of the tri- 
vial and hold them responsible for pre- 
aching genocidal jive and practising 
every evil (even, if the truth be told, 
rape!) they insist has been inflicted on 
them. (Or rather, as it usually turns 


out, on some other suppositious ’sis- | 


ter’: the typical radical feminist has 
had it pretty good.) How to thwart 
femino-fascism? That’s easy: just take 


feminists at face value and treat them § 
as equals... then hear-them howl! The | 


Empress has no clothes... and that’s 
what I call obscene. Hi 
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Tom, 

Thankyou for sending me the latest 
issue of Vague’. I’m writing with par- 
ticular reference to the piece on the 
Animal Liberation Front. 

There is a characteristic displayed by 
all armchair revolutionaries that 
should by now be familiar to everyone. 
While they spit fire and venom at the 
state, the spectacle, capitalism or 
whatever, they always save their grea- 
test spite for revolutionaries who ac- 
tually try to DO something. No matter 
how inept or ineffective the direct ac- 
tion taken, it always highlights the total 
lack of action displayed by these angst- 
ridden tossers of the radical chic 
press. Consequently any effective ac- 
tion comes in for the most bitter criti- 
cism. 

Such is the case with the anonymous 
article on the ALF. The activity of the 
ALF is compared to the total inactiv- 
ity of the rest of the Left, as if the ALF 
is somehow to blame for this inactivity. 
Amore likely reason is that most of the 
Left is composed of people who have 
neither the guts nor the organisational 
ability to get off their arses and do 
something against those they perceive 
to be their enemies. 

With an almost endearing lack of 
self-awareness, the author goes on to 
describe a movement built on recycled 
ideas and images of the 60’s and 70’s - 
apparently oblivious to the fact that 
his/ her article is published in a maga- 
zine whose main activity IS recycling 
ideas and documents from the 60’s 
and 70’s! Not since the 60’s have I seen 
a publication more like a facsimile of 
OZ magazine. (Miaow! Ed.) 

When it comes to the political history 
of animal/human relationships the 
author either ignores (or is ignorant 
of) examples which dont support 
his/her theory that animal rights is a 
bourgeois concern. He/she suggests 
that animal rights was invented as a 
joke by the french aristocracy during 
the Revolution. (Was the smile on 
their face, I wonder, when their heads 


landed in the basket?) 
If the author needed to look for evi- 


dence in France, then the Commu- 
nards would provide a different 
example. During the 1871 Paris Com- 
mune the mob released all but the 
most dangerous animals from the zoo, 
on the grounds that ’no living thing 
should be locked in a cage’. 

Closer to home would be the riots in 
Edwardian London over the statue of 
the old brown dog’. Anti-vivisection- 
ists erected a statue to all the dogs cut 
up while still alive and conscious in the 


laboratories and teaching rooms of the 
London Hospital Medical School. 
Various attempts were made by (well- 
off) medical students and hired 
Whitechapel yobs to demolish the 
statue, which was defended by a 
united front of Trades Unionists, fem- 
inists and anti-vivisectionists. In the 
end the statue was secretly removed at 
night by the police who feared serious 
rioting, such was the strength of feel- 
ing in working class areas. 

Later the article becomes less en- 
dearing. Ronnie Lee was fitted up and 
is now serving ten years, so far in soli- 
tary confinement. Now - if you think 
that is not a matter for concern and 
protest then I sincerely hope that your 
mind will be concentrated by you 
being the next person to be fitted up 
and given a ten year sentence. 
(Charming. Ed.) 

My annoyance over this article is that 
it is simply some nonentity using the 
ALF as a target upon which to vent re- 
sentment and frustration bred of their 
own transparent impotence. It has no 
redeeming features. It does not even 
have the merit of straight-forward 
abuse and insult. Having climaxed by 
calling the ALF a Nazi Front, the pa- 
thetic author totally bottles-out and 
pretends that it was really only a re- 
quest for discussion! 

I think it is very important to open . 
discussion and be critical of what we 
do. Iam a supporter of the ALF, but ~ 
that does’nt mean I’m uncritical. But 
there is a difference between com- 7 
rades who have each others best inter- 
ests at heart (ie. a GENUINE search 
for coherence) and plain slagging off. 

I would not have thought that the 
best way to initiate an honest dialogue 
between people was to start by accus- 


ing one of them of being a Nazi. In fact 
that would give them a good reason to 
ignore what you say. 

If all this article amounted to was 4 
criticism of the ALF I would leave it to 
them and other supporters who are 
well able to respond themselves. Mj 
anger is over the printing of a totally 
unsubstantial libel in accusing the 
ALF of being a Nazi Front. My argu- 
ment with you, Tom, is that you chose ~ 
to publish it. It is a cliche, I know, but 
this is the kind of journalism that be- 
longs in "The Sun’, I’m aware thal 
’pissing on everything’ is what pass 
for a critique amongst King’s Road 
flakes, but there’s nothing useful in # 
It is’nt even decent nihilism, in fact 
just like The Sun’ it is, in the definitive 
sense of the word, reactionary. 

You no doubt have your own reasons 
for wishing to become the Rup== 
Murdoch of radical chic publishing 
Happily, I dont have to join you. Ts 


publish this unfounded allegation was 
supid and irresponsible and serves 
saly to make our enemies smile. I 
would suggest that the most appropri- 
ate action would be to recall all copies 
of this edition of Vague’ and remove 
the offending page - at the same time 
sending a letter of apology to the ALF. 
But I’m also aware that anyone who 
was thoughtless or arsehole enough to 
publish it in the first place is unlikely 
to have what it takes to take such posi- 
tive action. 

So, in future remove my name from 
your list of contributors and refrain 
from mentioning ’Spectacular Times’ 
or using its material in Vague’. I dont 
suppose you will lose much sleep over 
that, but it is the least I can do to dis- 
sociate myself from this cheap smear 
tactic against a group of comrades for 
whom I have a lot of respect. 


- Larry Law 
4/4/88 
Dear Larry, 


That’s more like it! Fighting talk, eh? 
Now, why did’nt you say you thought I 
was an ‘armchair revolutionary... sixties 
recyclist... Kings Rd flake... Rupert Mur- 
doch of Radical Chic’ in the first 
place? Because you’ve been wanting 
to say it for some time, right? Then I 
could have told you what I thought of 
you and we could have cut all the pa- 
tronising camaraderie crap which has 
passed between us up until now. 

1 dont particularly wish to engage 
you in a pro-situ insult slinging session 
but there are some points in your let- 
ter which I would like to comment on; 

You once told me that Mark Down- 
ham was a sadistic bastard: Now, far 
be it from my intentions to psychoana- 
lyse you - after all I know nothing 
about you personally (as indeed you 
know nothing about me - although 
you’ve jumped to some rather amusing 
conclusions) - but the way you go 
about things seems to have all the hall- 
marks of masochism. I know this wont 
be the first letter of this sort you’ve 
had. Yet the only letters my ‘reaction- 
ary - piss on everything - radical chic’ 
has inspired like yours have been off 
equally self-righteous, liberal old hip- 
pies, who dont like anybody upsetting 
or questioning their traditional little 
pet causes. 

Do you really think that you and your 
puppy dog rescuing comrades are the 
only people who act for the greater 
good of mankind - sorry - Life? Do you 
think that everyone else needs to fol- 
low your experienced path, and not 
question your specialist knowledge 
and historical view of the world? Do 


you really think that anybody who goes 
about things differently is automati- 
cally a phoney and to be considered an 
‘armchair revolutionary... radical chic... 
Kings Rd flake’? 

That would make everything nice 
and simple would’nt it? If you were a 
wise old freedom fighter, holed up in 
a rural hide-out, imparting your wis- 
dom to willing young working class 
revolutionaries - And I was a trendy 
publicity-seeker, pubKshing radical 
chic from my Kings Rd apartment? 

Unfortunately the reality of the mat- 
ter is’nt quite like that. Is it? You can 
sce me as whatever you like and call 
me whatever you like - ‘armchair revol- 
utionary... radical chic publicist’ - any 
of those cliches - it'll go nicely with 
’Post post-moderist’ (The Observer) 
on the back cover of the next Vague’. 
But you dont know anything about me, 
at least going by your cheap shots - 
which did’nt even come close to the 
mark. On the other hand I know you’re 
not exactly what you make yourself out 
to be. 

Fuck it - why not exchange a few in- 
sults - People like you talk about doing 
wild and exciting things, but what do 
you do: Put out pathetic little gummed 
‘Dont Vote’ stickers and tapes of your 
workshops’ in a squat (Wow!), which 
you held for, what, a few days? And 
are you darkly hinting that you’ve ac- 
tually done some hunt sabbing your- 
self? Gosh! Life in Reading must be 
like fighting in some South American 
revolution, how exciting! I dont get to 
do much rioting and subversive activ- 
ity myself, I’m too busy going to night- 
clubs and art gallery openings. 

I do agree with you about one thing 
though - that there should’nt be any- 
more Spectacular Times’ stuff in 
’Vague’. I was’nt actually aware that 
there was any in this one and your 
name was only included in the past- 
contributors list. (I’m sure that'll sell 
me loads more copies.) 

I dont infact have any intention of 
using anymore ’Spectacular Times’ 
stuff (and did’nt prior to your letter) - 
Because, since the initial idea, the 
whole project appears to have ground 
to a halt, and I dont feel it’s worth 
doing anymore on. But, if for argu- 
ment’s sake I did, what do you mean 
by telling me not to use any ’Spectacu- 
lar Times’ material? What right have 
you got to tell me not to use any of it? 
What are you talking about? Legal ac- 
tion? Physical threat? 

As far as the former goes, I was’nt 
aware that any of Spectacular Times’ 
was original, including the name. Cor- 
rect me if I'm wrong, but I always as- 
sumed it was material gathered from 
elsewhere (and maybe interpreted 
slightly differently), apart from your 


introductions of course. If it’s the lat- 
ter, dont make me laugh. 

Which brings me to the °(ALF)sup- 
porters who are well able to respond 
themselves’ part of your letter. ’'m sure 
they are. Anyone who percieves 
somebody to be their enemy on the 
basis of whether or not they eat meat, 
is somebody to be reckoned with - As 
a fascist, possibly...But there I go again 
being reactionary. But I think that’s 
what the article in question is getting 
at. You seem to like seeing things in 
simple terms. In this case: The Bad 
guys gourging themselves on other liv- 
ing creatures’ flesh, and not giving a 
toss if corporations experiment on 
said creatures before they slaughter 
them. And the Good guys making a 
stand against them, and not forgetting, 
on behalf of defenceless creatures. I 
think the article was deliberately of- 
fensive to try and point out that things 
are’nt that simple. 

By the way I did’nt write the offens- 
ive article. But I do take full responsi- 
bility for putting it in and will make no 
apologies for putting down your safe 
and simple sacred cow of a cause. It 
needed putting down. Also, for the 
record, I dont eat meat myself and 
come from a long line of hunt sabs - 
My great-grandad, who literally oozed 
radical-chic, once refused to let the 
Marquis of Salisbury, or something, 
and the South Wilts hunt cross his 
peasant’s plot, to catch a fox. (Haha) 

After living in London for 6 years 
that sort of thing does’nt bother me 
very much. Though I admit it did a lot 
when I lived in the country. However 
in the urban anarcho-punk/hippy 
community this is’nt the case - And I 
think that’s what annoys the author of 
the article so much, and myself to 
some extent. I dont consider the rural 
regression/longing of the anarcho- 
punk/whatever movément to be get- 
ting of your arse and doing some- 
thing... think it’s a cop out and, just 
because ‘the rest of the Left’ dont find 
it so easy to perceive their enemies 
does’nt mean the ALF have got it 
right, it just means they’ve taken an 
easy way out. 

Finally, I did’nt put Ronnie Lee in- 
side and, despite my current low oppi- 
nion of you, I would’nt wish a similar 
fate on you or anybody. However, that 
you seem to be saying that every living 
creature should be freed from their 
cages but that I alone should be locked 
up for my sins, suggests that it wont be 
long before you’re locked up anyway. 
Even then I’m sure you'll keep pled- 
ding along, putting out your boring 
little pamphlets to educate the masses. 
when the only people who'll ever s 
them are other middle class Men 
like you. 
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14/4/88 
Dear Tom, 
Thank you so much for sending me 
my horoscope. 


After you recieved my letter you 
must have got some idea of what it 
feels like when someone calls you a 
nazi. 

If you read my letter again, I think 
you will find that I did’nt call you any 
of those names. I described certain 
kinds of people and their responses. I 
suspect that many people of this kind 
make up ’Vague’s’ readership; cer- 
tainly a number of them are to be 
found amongst those who write for 
’Vague’. When confronted with these 
insults’ you did, of course, have the 
choice of agreeing with me and joining 
in with a condénmation of their atti- 
tudes and activities. (Yeah, and I think 
my dad’s got communist sympathies, 
officer. Ed.) I offered these observa- 
tions very much on a ‘if the cap fits, wear 
it’ basis - I cant be held responsible if 
you found that some of the caps fitted 
with a disagreeable degree of smugness. 

There was no duplicity in my re- 
sponse to you. In the light of your 
stupid and malicious remark about the 
ALF I read ’Vague’ with new eyes. 
Only then did the feelings I expressed 
in my letter become apparent to me. I 
always assume that people are honest 
and fair until they show themselves to 
be otherwise. It is interesting to see 
that all your critics can be fitted into 
one category (putting people into ca- 
tegories is always much easier than 
dealing with what they say). I’ll pass on 
a tip that Nick Brandt gave me years 
ago - "Your flatterers are your worst 
enemies". 

As you said, I am used to getting let- 
ters like yours, although most people 
who write such letters keep their reac- 
tionary ageism to themselves. You 
said that my criticisms were wide of 
the mark. Well, they would have been 
if I was aiming at a mark, but I was’nt. 
I was just shovelling the shit out to see 
if it stuck. If you are interested, your 
comments (which WERE aimed) 
were also wide of the mark. But when 
your only source of information is a 
badly parked christian with a grudge, 
then that is probably inevitable. 

I think you'll find that I said I do not 
want you to use ST material in Vague’ 
any more - and to remove my name 
from your list of "famous people I 
know’. Of course I cant force you to 
comply. I dont want you to use ST’s 
name or mine, but I always find a star- 
tling disparity between what I want 
and what I get, so I never demand 
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things that I cant enforce. There 
would’nt be any point in taking court 
action against you - it would be against 
my principles anyway. The thought of 
physical violence is stupid - you must 
think that you are very important. As 
you had already decided that ST is 
passe and you wont use it again, my re- 
quest that you should not use it puts 
you in a difficult position. What should 
you do? Not use ST material and look 
like you are doing what I want - or use 
it when you dont want to just to prove 
that I cant order you around! 

Unfortunately, you got so carried 
away with your retaliation and self-jus- 
tification that you totally forgot to ad- 
dress the point of my letter. All the 
points you mention about the ALF are 
valid points for discussion. As I said, 
none of us are above criticism. That is 
the way we progress and correct the- 
ory. Slagging off has its therapeutic 
value (mainly for the writer) but it 
tends to make people defensive rather 
than in a mood for honest searching 
for the best way forward. What made 
me so angry was calling, without any 
supporting argument or evidence, the 
ALF a ’nazi front’. That was an irre- 
sponsible, cheap and malicious smear. 
Such things only aid the enemies of us 
all. 

You made some interesting points 
about the ALF in your letter, what a 
pity they were’nt in the article. I dont 
think the ALF actions are cop-out. It 
is not their fault that the rest of the Left 
are such dumb-fucks that they cant see 
who their enemies are. Personally, I 
have no problem in identifying my 
enemies, the problem is how to de- 
stroy them. 

I’m sorry that I have’nt managed to 
convince you that you have made a big 
mistake in printing this malicious 
statement. Anyone can make a mis- 
take. But you seem determined to jus- 
tify this article, which you agree is of- 
fensive. (You said it had to be. I must 
say that I am not aware that you have 
exhausted all comradely and construc- 
tive means to have the issues dis- 
cussed.) Do you know the author well? 
‘Has the thought of black propaganda 
crossed your mind? Ask yourself; if 
the ALF are portrayed as nazis, who 
benefits? I hope you got a share of the 
payola. 

Larty. 


| 


B Shortly after this correspondence 
Larry Law died. So it goes. Neverthe- 
less it took place and I’m not going to 
brush it under the carpet and say 
what a great chap he was, although we 
had our differences. He insulted me, 
my magazine, my friends and the 
people who read my magazine. I think 
the nature of the argument warrants 
running the letters, as planned. 

This is’nt a joke. I liked Spectacular 
Times’. Infact I think it was probably 
the best situationist inspired publica- 
tion. It was certainly the most under- 
standable. But I dont think the feeling 
was mutual somehow, and Larry was 
way off the mark on this one. Give me 
a single issue and I’ll give you a tissue 
- You can wipe my ass with it. 
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O ’Not really a book, but not a maga- 
zine either, this is 147_A4 pages of bor- 
rowed, ripped-off articles, graphic and 
assorted fragments on everything from 
Bilderberg ’86 meeting personnel to an 
essay from ’Lobster 8’, encompassing 
Quigley, Situationist slogans, right-wing 
US conspiracy theories, JFK assassina- 
tion, Charles Manson and P2. The 
whole thing has been slung together by 
Tom Vague’ who has apparently spent 
the last 15 years mourning the loss of 
OZ and IT: every page is overprinted in 
various colours, which looks nice, but 
makes it hard to read. Full of interesting 
bits and pieces, none of them evaluated, 
this is a kind of psychedelic conspiracy 
theory soup.’ 

- VAGUE #18/19 REVIEW BY 
ROBIN RAMSAY, ’LOBSTER 
#19. 


O Dear Robin, 

for somebody who holds objective 
investigative-journalism in such 
éxalted esteem, I was a bit dissap- 
pointed with your review of ’Vague 
18/19’. Surely such wishy-washy 
cliches and crass generalisations as 
’Psychedelic Conspiracy Theory 
Soup’/’Last 15 years mourning the loss 
of OZ’/Situationist Slogans’ are the 
sort of thing you so readily condemn 
elsewhere, most notably - for me at any 
rate - in’Vague 18/19”, 

Having said that, I dont really object 
to your general description of Vague’. 
I dont see that there’s anything wrong 
with borrowing/ripping-off ar- 
ticles/graphics - Although more of it is 
original than you imply, I did get per- 
mission to use your ’r/w con, theory’ 
piece and the bits which previously ap- 
peared in Spectacular Times’, ’Black 
Chip’ and "International Times’ - all of 
which I think were worth repeating. 

And I cant really complain about, 
the whole thing has been slung 
together,’ because that it is indeed the 
way it appears. I dont set out to appear 
quite as well organised as you, but the 
’Slung together’ effect had a lot more 
to do with shoddy printing than any 
deliberately weird psychedelic effect. 

Which brings me to the part of your 
review which I most strongly object to 
- Your implication that I’m some sort 
of well meaning but confused acid-ca- 
sualty, longing for the days of Oz’. For 
the record I can assure you I’m not and 
I hope the new issue (find enclosed) 
goes some way towards making that 
clear. I think that’s an extremely crass 
generalisation, the sort of thing I'd ex- 
pect from a music paper. I had’nt seen 
a copy of ‘Oz or ‘It’ until a couple of 
years ago and, if you’d done your 


homework, you'd know “Vague” isnt 
any more like them than say “Lobster”. 

Finally your main criticism that none 
of the stuff in #18/19 is evaluated - To 
be honest, as far as the Bilderbergers, 
Freemasons, P2, JFK, etc, goes, I 
have’nt got a definitive evaluation to 
make. Have you? They dont effect my 
day to day life that much. I’m not put- 
ting down your heavy-duty investiga- 
tive stuff but, at the end of the day, 
what difference would it have made if 
Harold Wilson had been assassi- 
nated? 

Personally, I think my point of 
view/stand-point/whatever is a lot 
clearer than yours - But you do things 
your way and I mine. Anyway, see how 
you get on evaluating "Vague #20’ and 
in future stow the cheap shots. 

Yours sincerely, Tom Vague. 


O Dear Tom Vague (and all who sail 
in him), 

you certainly are picky. After ac- 
knowledging that my description of 
what ’Vague’ looked like, and a brief 
sketch of its contents, were about 
right, you get all fidgety about my ref- 
erences to ’Oz’. How the fuck am I 
supposed to know that you are’nt what 
it looks like? What it looks like is all I 
know - and pardon me for not ’doing 
my homework’ - what would that con- 
sist of? Ringing someone up - got a 
number? - and.asking Excuse me, are 
you what you appear to be?’ You're 
kidding! Reviews, especially short 
ones are, of necessity, reviews of what 
it looks like it. If you did’nt know of 
’Oz’, then your overprinting wheez just 
shows that a stupid idea comes round 
more than once. (’Stupid’ because it 
obscures - to no particular end - the 
words, man, the words.) 

Anyway: I’m trying to explain the 
world (and, ultimately, change it). 
Maybe you’re into being entertaining. 
Different strokes. The new ’Vague’ I 
aint read yet: I’m too busy at the mo- 
ment, but will give it serious attention 
and a review in Lobster 16’, sometime 
in the spring. 

I enclose your letter in case you 
did’nt keep a copy (I never do), and in 
case you want to see/remind your- 
self/selves of what you wrote. (Christ, 
I thought I’d given it a good review! 
Must be... one toke over the line and I 
do miss’OZ’, IT’, ’Streetlife’, Frendz 
and all the rest; just could’nt stand the 
overprinting). 

Robin Ramsay. 


O Dear Robin, just fuck off Pos 
two-bit John Pilger. TV. 
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HB BB HARRY OSTROKI entered the bedroom and took off his Dr. 
Martin shoes, white socks, Levi's, and black and white chequed Ben 
Sherman shirt. He was wearing a very revealing pair of black briefs. 
The way he filled them out left nothing to the imagination. He stood 
infront of his full length mirror and moved his hands lightly over the 
upper part of his torso. Stopping now and again to pinch his nipples. 
Once he’d worked himself up into a frenzy, he reached down and 
rubbed his manhood, which had bulged out of his pants. 

Ostroki moved over to his bed and switched on the table lamp 
housed at its side. He turned off the overhead light and slipped out of 
his briefs. Then as he stretched out on his King-Size bed. Harry 
continued rubbing and pinching his nipples with one hand, while he 
fondled his hairy balls with the other. His length was thick; and at 
seven inches not a bad size for a piece of meat which had been cut in 
boyhood. Harry spat into his hand and rubbed the saliva all over his 
cock so that the meat glistened. He rolled over and took a condom 
from his bedside table. Undid the foil package, and removing the 
rolled up rubber, held it against the tip of his erection. He stretchted 
it over the head of his love-muscle. Smoothed the Durex down his 
length, making sure there was no air in it. Gave the condom a tug and 
anchored it into his pubic hair. Satisfied he'd performed the opera- 
tion successfully, Harry held his meat up with a finger and thumb and 
admired the way he'd stretched the Durex over it. It fitted him 
perfectly, not a wrinkle in it. His cock was throbbing and finally he 
spat into his hand‘and rubbed saliva over the outside surface of the 
smooth rubber. 

Ostroki had a mental picture of Lorez Roberts affixed to the 
movie screen in his skull. He moaned crazily as his hand moved in 
firm strokes along the length of his penis. Ostroki was no longer in 
Stoke Newington. Million year old genetic responses had taken 
control of his body. A salty sea breeze blew across the mudflats. The 
scenes being projected onto the movie screen inside Harry’s skull 
were jerky. Then everything went black. Ostroki made a few rapid 
pulls at the shaft of his love muscle, then held his hand still at its base 
as liquid genetics came gushing out in a DNA replay of the first star 
exploding. With his left hand still holding the erect length, Ostroki 
used the fingers of his right hand to rub the come around the head of 
his cock. He was back on the mudflats; the first amphibian to crawl 
out of the sea and enjoy the warmth of the sun playing across his skin. 
When he started to go soft, Harry got up off the bed and walked to the 
toilet where he flushed the condom down into the London sewage 
system. 

Harry went back to the bedroom and lay ontop of the sheets. It 
was funny how people still used bedding in the summer despite the 
fact that it was now totally unnecessary. Outside the rain was coming 
down in in a solid blanket; but this did little to ease the oppressively 
humid atmosphere. It had been raining for three weeks, the boffins 
were predicting that the storm would ease up and stop in a day or two. 
Ostroki wondered how long it would be before the authorities 
evacuated London. Large parts of Norfolk were already underwater 
and Holland had disappeared over a year ago. Ostroki had lived in 
London all his life, but he would not miss it when he had to move. 

London, or at least parts of it, had once been a great place. 
Before the war Bloomsbury had been where the declasse elements 
had hung out. Then in the fifties it had been Soho. Notting Hill had 
taken over as Bohemian centre during the sixties. Camden took on 
the mantle as London’s leading cultural centre during the seventies. 
Islington had fulfilled this function during the early eighties, before 
being superceded by Stoke Newington which had hung onto the title 
through the days of repression and ecological panic. Ostroki had 
been brought up in Knightsbridge, and his parents had bought him 
his first flat in Kensington. When he’d been converted to radical 
politics he’d used their money to move to Stoke Newington as an act 
of rebellion. And here he was, still in Stokey, but he knew it wouldn’t 
be for much longer... . 

Harry’s thoughts returned to Lorez. He’d never understood 
why she lived with that shithead Drummond. Everyone knew her 
boyfriend was queer. He'd only got a scene together with Lorez as a 
cover for his ‘unnatural’ acts. He’d never been seen with a woman 
before the government made homosexuality illegal. Drummond was 
washed-up. A has been. That was why the euro-government hadn't 
rounded him up for his political activities. When the State had finally 
managed to bring the working class into line, and quell the rioting 
which had threatened to turn the class war in Britain’s inner cities 
into a full blown revolution, the media suddenly announced that it 
was American backed ‘agents who'd been behind the trouble. For 
years the media had wrongly scape-goated Drummond and his Class 
Justice group, who it transpired had never actually numbered more 
than twenty members at their peak; despite the fact that back in the 
late eighties and early nineties the media had regualarly reported the 
Class Justice membership at anything between two and twenty 
thousand. 

Ostroki had never taken Class Justice seriously. For more than 
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two decades he'd adhered to a specto-situationist critique. Ostroki 
believed that the modern capitalist system was a media spectacle 
and that Guy Debord's “Society Of The Spectacle” contained the 
complete instructions for its revolutionary transformation. Ostroki’s 
faith had never been shaken. Not even after the specto-situationist 
movement had been taken apart and exposed as hypocritical in "The 
Assault On Culture”. In Ostroki’s opinion the author had got his just 
deserts when the Government had locked him away in a mental 
institution. Only the specto-situationists had the necessary critique. 
and inherited wealth that enabled them to go beyond the current 
repressive situation. Ostroki, like most of the small band of specto- 
situationist militants, came from a very wealthy background. Had he 
been a common prole his subversive activity would have landed him 
in jail years ago. Fortunately for Ostroki, his maternal uncle was a 
society photographer on good terms with both the royal family and 
most of the cabinet. The cops had firm instructions to keep their 
hands off him... 


HB STEVE DRUMMOND forced a credit card between the lock and 
door-frame of a rotting Victorian terrace on Albion Road. He didn't 
need to put much concentration into being silent as he forced the 
door open. The heavy rain more or less covered any noise that he 
made. Still, he was worried, bloody worried. The repression was 
getting heavier all the time. A decade ago no one would have believed 
that things were going to tum out the way they had. Porno movies on 
daytime TV, homosexuality illegal, England sinking into the sea, and 
any urge to rebellion crushed out of the working class. In the past few 
weeks the cold war between the USA and the United European 
Community had reached new peaks... To top it all, a bleedin’ Sorrelian 
was posing a threat to Steve’s leadership. George Sanders had been 
a good lieutenant - and a good fuck on occassion too, if the truth be 
told - but no red blooded Bakuninite could allow the invisible dicta- 
torship to be taken over by someone who believed that revolution 
was a myth. Someone who thought that the means - in this case an 
intense class struggle - justified the ends. Everything Drummond 
believed in was at stake. He could not allow Sanders to seize the Class 
Justice leadership. 

Of coures, a few of George’s suggestions had been very clever 
indeed. At this very moment the Class Justice comrades were in the 
process of eliminating the criminal elements who controlled the 
Stoke Newington drug scene. Sanders had been correct when he’d 
said that taking control of local smack supplies was the only sure 
means of intensifying the almost non-existent class struggle. De- 
prived of a fix the working class would be forced to fight back... 


Wl i FRANK ZEE lay naked on his bed. The matress sagged, badly, 
and the sheets needed changing. He was as oblvious to these facts as 
he was to the sound of the rain beating against his window-pane; to 
the sound of an intruder making his way up the stairs to Frank’s room. 
Zee had taken a shot just half an hour previously. His head was filled 
with opium dreams... 

"Frank Zee, once the most promising writer of his generation... 
But writing wasn’t enough, Frank had had to go FURTHER. If we look 
inside his head we can see the answers to all the supposedly insoluble 
questions of life. See the luminous, disembodied, letters floating 
across the movie screen on Frank's skull. Hear the soundtrack, 
apparently meaningless words just strung together: ‘God, ecstacy, 
the, but, and, silence, perhaps, subject...’ You'll understand just how 
these words constitute the answers you seek if you follow Uncle 
Frank’s advice and shoot up a little of his Chinese Wisdom...” 

Frank's head was filled with these and other thoughts. His body 
was filled with a feeling of well being. Zee really believed that drugs 
aided the creative process. Tomorrow he would start work on that 
book he'd been threatening to write all his life. But first he had to get 
himself into the right frame of mind. Today he just wanted to shoot 
up and enjoy himself. Tomorrow he would compose the opening lines 
of his magnus opus... 

Frank had been a masochist all his life. Despite his addiction he 
still got off on bondage. These days he rarely fucked his girlfriend, 
Barbara. Still, he’d enjoyed it when she'd trussed him up immediate! 
after he’d shot up. Barbara had tied his hands together above kis 
head and then bound them to the headboard of their shared bed. 
Frank’s feet were tied ‘together and he was naked except for the pair 
of soiled knickers with which his girlfriend thad gagged his mout> 
Barbara had left Frank gagging on her dirty laundry and rushed out 
to meet some friends... 

Frank’s eyes had been closed for a long time. He opened them 
as he felt a knife cut the binding that held his legs together. When be 
finally gotihis vision to focus, Frank realised that:something bad gone 
terribly wrong in his life. The person whowas sititing-on ‘his legs was 
astranger. But Frank knewwho he was. Had seen his picture in many 


=paper. Untila year and a half ago-when the cold war had broken out 
wath the Americans - Steve Drummond had been Europe's best know 
amarchist/self-publicist. For a moment Frank wondered if this was 
some game that Barbara had organised. When he took in the mali- 
cious grin on Drummond’s face he knew this wasn’t the case. Frank 
wanted to scream: "Earth, Swallow me up”. But unfortunately - as we 
have already noted - his mouth was gagged. 

"Listen, smack dealer,” Drummond spat, "I’m gonna kill you. But 
sefore you die! want you to know why I’m carrying out this execution. 
The logic of the organised proletarian movement is simple. You're 
playing along with the government's plans. They want street kids 
shooting dope, to help calm rebellious impulses. You're supplying, 
*herefore we are forced to eliminate you as an unwitting element of 
the counter-revolution.” 

"Of course,” Steve continued, "the occassional pusher gets 
sung. But that’s all for public show. On the whole the uniformed 
lackeys of the system leave you scum alone because you assist in the 
smooth running of the monetary cesspool of capitalism. I’m no 
psychopathic killer. ] don’t like inflicting pain. This is not personal. 
This is Class Justicel You must be eliminated so that the struggle can 
go onl” 

Steve waved his blade at Zee and took the terrified junk dealers 
balls in his other hand. Frank had often had fantasies about being 
castrated. He and Barbara had even played out a few variations on 
this theme. But what he got off on was the play element, the idea, and 
most of all the attention. Just because he’d often fantasised about 
having his balls cut off, about some leather clad mistress frying up his 
dick and wrapping bread around it to make a hot dog, didn’t mean 
that any homicidal maniac had the right to turn his erotic daydreams 
nto a reality. Steve didn’t give a fuck about human rights, that was 
ust liberal wank. All he cared about was justice, Class Justice! As he 
made a nick in the sack that contained Frank's balls, Steve knew that 
history and progress were on his side. The present euro-government 
might be fascist, but - Steve reflected - you couldn’t fight them with 
deomocracy and la de da platitudes about individual rights. Fascism 
and democracy were the twin forms that the capitalist system 
alternated between, depending on what best suited the historical 
moment. There was no point trying to fight fascism with democracy. 
The only way to fight fascism was to replace it with the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. And if that dictatorship was to have any meaning 
for Steve, he and the Class Justice movement had to be the invisible 
pilot at the centre of its popular storm... 

Steve made another nick in the sack that contained Frank’s 
balls. He was enjoying himself. He understood the historic impor- 
tance of his mission, but he was also cool, calculated and sadistic 
enough to take his time. Frank would have liked to have screamed. In 
a less painful situation he would have got off on the fact that his 
mouth was gagged with a pair of Barbara’s dirty knickers. But this 
scenario was different. It had gone way beyond play and entered the 
realms of something far more sinister... 

Steve hacked deeper into Frank’s flesh, hacked until he cut out 
Zee's balls. Frank was writhing in agony, the agony made all the worse 
by the fact that he was unable to give it guttural expression. He could 
no longer taste Barbara’s body odoour on the pair of dirty knickers; 
but the gag still bit into his mouth and prevented him from giving oral 
expression to his innermost feelings of torment. 

Steve had got up from the bed - he hadn't wanted to get Zee’s 
blood over his expensive clothes. A grim smile played across his 
features as he watched the wriggling death-throws of his trussed up 
victim. Full consciousness of his castration flooded Frank’s senses, 
but unfortunately not for as long as Steve would have liked. Con- 
sciousness ebbed from Zee’s mind almost as quickly as the blood 
flowed from his body... 

Steve was sure that his victim would die from blood loss, shock 
or a combination of the two. But Steve was a professional and liked 
to make his kills a hundred per cent certainty. The show was over, the 
snivelling shitbag who had helped destroy the working class move- 
ment was unconscious, there was no more fun to be had from 
watching his agony. Steve slammed his blade into Zee’s heart, once, 
twice, three times. 

Using his blade as a pen, Drummond wrote the words ’PIGS’ and 
‘HELTER SKELTER’ in blood on the walls of Zee’s room. He wiped the 
knife on the bedsheets, released the clip mechanism and pushed the 
blade back into the handle, before returning the weapon to a con 
cealed pocket in his raincoat. 


i BARBARA CULP cursed herself for catering to Frank's whims. If 
she hadn’t stopped to tie him up she wouldn't have been lete and 
missed her friends... 

When she saw a figure emerging from her and Frank's pad on 
Albion road, she ducked into the shadows. She breathed a sigh of 
relief when she saw it wasn’t the cops. Barbara had never been 
introduced to Steve Drummond, but she recognised the Class Justice 
leader instantly. Back in the late eighties and early nineties he'd been 


a constant feature of newspaper articles and television specials on 
the anarchist ‘menace’. Since the cold war had broken out with the 
USA, the media had rewritten history and claimed that the riots and 
social discontents of the recent past had been the work of American 
provocateurs. It was now widely acknowledged that Drummond had 
been no more than an opportunist who'd become a media star on the 
basis of the outlandish claims he made for his tiny organisation. It had 
been well over a year now since he’d faded into obscurity. Seeing the 
Class Justice supremo leave her place made Barbara assume that the 
loss of his media rating must have caused Drummond to tur to 
smack... 


HB BB GEORGE SANDERS got a kick out of making it with Lorez 
Roberts, especially when he got to fuck LR. in her boyfriends bed. At 
one time George had counted himself a good friend of Drummond's 
- indeed they had briefly been lovers. But rivalry for the Class Justice 
leadership had poisoned both friendship and love. George had never 
understood Steve's belief in all that Bakuninite crap. Sure power was 
attractive, but there were better ways of attaining it than through a 
revolution! 

If ‘orthodox’ anarchists and communists really believed they 
could set up the perfect society soon after the ‘glorious’ day on which 
the revolution triumphed, then they really were the worst kind of 
oppressors - the type of wanker who actually believed they were 
doing good when they fucked people over. Revolution, in George’s 
opinion, was a myth. The means, the struggle, was everything. The 
end, the myth of a revolution which was never tobe, was simply an 
effective method of preventing stagnation and decadence in the 
present. The struggle was glorious and would go on forever! If 
revolution was ever achieved, and the perfect society set up, then 
that would be the end of humanity. There would be nothing to 
struggle for, nothing to achieve. It was a horrific, almost unthinkable, 
scenario. Indeed with it’s emphasis on product, rather than process, 
traditional revolutionary ideology reproduced rather than went 
beyond capitalist mental sets. 

Lorez was ontop of George. Her mouth locked on his. Her tongue 
exploring. George preferred his sexual partners to take the top 
position. It gave him something to struggle against. And it was easier 
to get comfortably positioned being underneath. That way your 
weight rested on the bed rather than ona pile of bones. Sanders could 
feel his cock hardening again. Lorez and he had already made it nine 
times that night, and he knew that they were about to make it again. 

George wasn’t sure whether he really fancied Lorez. He often 
suspected that he just got off on the fact that he was fucking 
Drummond’s sex partner. Of course, theoretically anarchists weren't 
supposed to go in for monogamous relationships... but then anar- 
chist theory very rarely had anything to do with the real world or how 
anarchists functioned within it. George had never understood how 
Steve had got involved with Lorez. Steve had claimed it was tactical. 
He’d started seeing her pretty soon after the euro-government had 
passed its anti-gay ‘crime against nature’ laws. But George had seen 
right from the beginning that there was something more than an alibi 
against imprisonment in the relationship Steve established with 
Lorez. And because of this Sanders had found himself attracted to 
Lorez, infact she was the first and only woman he'd ever had a long 
term relationship with... cry 

Lorez was wondering if she was turning into a fag hag. Before 
homosexuality had been made illegal, she’d never been particularly 
attracted to gay men - or women. But since the laws had been passed 
banning all forms of homosexual expression, she'd found herself 
increasingly attracted to people who'd once again come to be legally 
defined as ‘sexual deviants’ and ‘perverts’. Lorez liked flirting with 
danger, maybe that was the attraction. Certainly if Steve ever found 
out that she’d been making out with Sanders, he’d blow his top... 

Of course, Class Justice embraced a polymorphous sexual 
perversity. But only in theory. Only in their propoganda. In practice 
they were no more liberated than the most frigid bourgeois. At first 
Lorez had found it a kick hanging out with the dangerous militants in 
the Class Justice group. Lately it had become a bore. And after the 
papers had printed the true Class Justice membership figures, re- 
vealed that even at its peak the ‘movement’ had rarely exceeded 
twenty members, then the fact of her association no longer stood as 
a symbol of prestige among her more ‘radical’ friends. 


WW HARRY OSTROKI couldn’t hold back his feelings any more. He 
just had to see Lorez. That’s why he’d gone out into the rain. Why he'd 
gotsoaked. Now he’d rung Lorez and Steve's door bell andno one had 
answered his urgent summons. The lights were all out. Harry decided 
to break in. If he could just find some dirty underwear belonging to 
Lorez, then it would make the trip worthwhile... 

The ground floor window was of an old fashioned sash design. 
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It was easy enough to force open. Harry climbed into the darkness 
and gradually his eyes got adjusted to the lack of light. Water dripped 
from Harry’s raincoat and onto the filthy carpet. Ostroki decided that 
he could accomplish his search for dirty linen without switching on 
the lights. Then he was struck by a horrific thought. Supposing 
Drummond got off on wearing women’s underwear. It wasn’t so far 
fetched! It was well known that he was gay! Supposing Harry found 
some soiled knickers and rubbed his face, genitals, and other parts of 
his body with them. He’d get off on it as long as he imagined the 
lingerie belonged to Lorez. But if he found out later that Drummond 
had actually been wearing the underwear as a part of his perverse 
sexual practices, then Harry knew that he'd feel ‘dirty’ for weeks. 
Ostroki noticed that he had a hard on, but would not admit to himself 
that he found the thought of homo-erotic practices, even yery tame 
ones, incredibly exciting... 

Harry had moved into the hallway and could hear noises 
coming from upstairs... Noises that sounded like the pants and gasps 
of a couple engaged in an energetic sexual union. Ostroki imagined 
Lorez and Drummond making love. He didn’t want to witness the 
scene but something drew him upstairs and into the bedroom... Lorez 
was ontop of a man but to Harry’s shock and horror it wasn’t 
Drummond! It was George Sanders, another Class Justice die-hard! 
Lorez and Sanders were oblivious to Ostroki’s presence. A long 
buried genetic code had taken control of their bodies. George knew 
that Lorez’s sex juice had dampened his crotch and thighs; but this 
knowledge was instinctive because he had lost all conscious control 
of his body and mind. Lorez was lost in the totality before time: Her 
nerves thrilled at the»way George writhed beneath her, but her mind 
registered only cosmic unity... Ostroki’s feelings were a boiling 
turmoil. Until a few minutes ago he’d believed that he had only one 
rival for the love of Lorez. Now he knew that he had twol Ostroki had 
no control of his body as something in his subconscious told him how 
to stack the odds in his own favour. His knuckles went white as he 
gripped the glass ashtray that he’d found resting on the bedside 
table. Ostroki pushed Lorez off her mount, then with his knees on 
Sanders chest, repeatedly smashed the ashtray into the anarchist’s 
skull. 

By the time Lorez had recovered and pushed Ostroki off George’s 
limp body, the glass had shattered into hundreds of pieces. Sanders 
was dead and Ostroki’s hand badly cut. 

"You fuckin’ maniac, what the fuck do you think you’re doing 
coming in here and murdering people!” Lorez screamed. 

"I love you.” Ostroki replied limply. 

"It's not love, it’s obsession!” Lorez retorted. "I returned all your 
stupid love letters. Couldn’t you take a hint?” 

*T could finish off what you were doing with Sanders.” Ostroki 
suggested. 

Lorez gave a snort and began pulling on her clothes. Ostroki sat 
on the end of the bed. Lorez stormed out of the house just as Steve 
opened the front gate. 

*Hey, where you going?” Drummond shouted after her as she 
ran down the road. 

He didn’t get a reply and was too tired to go chasing after her. 
He’d just committed a murder, so it was unfair to expect him to go 
chasing after anyone; let alone the woman he loved who was obvi- 
ously upset about something, but Bakunin only knew whatl 

"What the fuck are you doin’ in my house?” Steve demanded as 
he blocked the hasty exit Ostroki was trying to make. 

*] just killed S.. S.. Sanders,” Ostroki stammered, "I caught him 
up in the bedroom fucking Lorezl” 

"Cheers for saving me the trouble of killing him myselfl” Steve 
flashed a grim smile. 

"Can I go.now?” Ostroki asked nervously. "No, Peeping Tom, 
you're gonna have to stay until I’ve checked out your story. And if it’s 
true you’re gonna have to get rid of the body.” 

Steve took Ostroki by the arm and led him upstairs. When he 
saw all the blood he got really hot. Steve had always found sexual 
jealousy an erotic stimulant. He'd long known that Ostroki was 
obsessed with Lorez and that Lorez hated Ostroki’s guts. 

"Come into the spare bedroom.” Steve commanded. "That little 
scene has got me well steamed up.” 

”W.. What are you proposing to do?” Harry stammered. 

"Fuck you, of course.” Steve replied. 

Ostroki was going weakat the knees at the thought of Steve's big 
hard cock being rammed up his arse. He would never admit it as long 
as he lived, but he knew that a sexual encounter with Steve was 
something to be savoured and enjoyed. However, Ostroki still felt a 
strong need to maintain his heterosexual identity. He came up with 
the verbal formulation by which he could be coerced into the act 
which he so desperately desired. 

"Is..s.. say,” Ostroki stammered, "you wouldn't report my little 
murder to the police if I refused to let you fuck me?” 

“Of course not,” Steve replied, "I’m an anarchist, the only 
authority I believe in is my own. I was born to rule and I don’t need 
recourse to uniformed officers of the law. But to be pleasurableall sex 
has to be consentual. If you don't wanna fuck I'll just have to wank 
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myself off.” 

“For de Sade’s sake,” Ostroki swore getting down onto his 
knees, “don’t be such a liberal. Of course I want your big, hot cock 
splitting my arse apart. You must know that. I just wanted a little S/ 
M foreplay, that’s alll” 

“Fuck that!” Steve screamed. "Just get your trousers down.” 

Ostroki complied and soon the two men were beating out the 
primitive rhythm of the swamps. They had left Stoke Newington far 
behind them. Ostroki was swimming in the warm swill of a tropical 
sea, Steve had retreated to a point beyond time. Orgasm hit them like 
a DNA encoded replay of the first star exploding. They had reached 
that peak from which man and man can never jointly return... From 
primitive unity they were shot back to the horrifying reality of the 
capitalist present. 


HB BB OSTROK!I was in the toilet. Sacher Masoch his arse felt sore! He 
felt like he’d had constipation for a month. Still, when he actually got 
a lump of excrement to shoot out of his arsehole and into the toilet 
bowl, it was near ecstacy! And the soreness, as well as being painful 
was also very pleasant. Harry now realised how deeply he’d con- 
formed to society's demand that he repress any erotic knowledge of 
his anus. Its pleasure potentialities had for too long been ignored! His 
recent arse fucking had indeed been the first stage in a voyage of inner 
discovery... 

Steve was wondering how much bleedin’ longer Ostroki was 
going to keep himself locked up in the toilet. Drummond was pretty 
sick of waiting for Ostroki to get his shit together and do something 
about disposing of Sanders’ body. Still, Steve was enjoying the old hip 
hop and house records he was playing. The Denise Motto was 
particularly good. 

Class Justice had always understood the music of the people. In 
the late eighties they'd sponsored a ‘Rap Against The Rich Tour’ as 
part of their campaign to bring about the earliest possible demise for 
bloated yuppie scum. Back then, no hope Trotskyite organisations 
had still been trying to promote their cause with the aid of old time 
punk musicians. Although Steve had dug punkat the time, in his mind 
it was dead issue by the end of '77. The Trots had proved just how out 
of touch they were when their front organisations relied on the 
services of old time white rockers. Maybe if the left had followed the 
Class Justice example and used black music as a promotional tool, 
then the present authoritarian government would never have suc- 
ceeded in outlawing all forms of communist activism. Back in the 
eighties, those who had preferred white boy music to hip hop had 
failed miserably in the youth recruitment stakes. And thus they had 
only their reactionary musical tastes to blame for the fact that Europe 
had long been in the iron grip of the right! 

Steve’s thoughts were interupted by the sound of his front door 
being kicked in. He rushed into the hallway brandishing his blade; 
ready and prepared to defend himself in the great anarchist tradition 
of people's justice. Steve did not recognise Barbara Culp. Did not 
know that she was the girlfriend of a man he’d recently murdered. But 
he recognised death when he saw it. Knew that the hatred of this 
woman and the proletarian band behind her was greater than any 
anger he possessed or had ever even felt. 

"Bastard!” Barbara screamed as she blasted Steve’s head off 
with a double barrelled shot gun. ”The proletariat takes its revenge. 
We know who youare. Have guessed your aims. But our class doesn’t 
want or need anarchist leaders. Wankers who think we should follow 
their commands and who are morally outraged when they discover 
that we prefer to shoot up. We need no God or master. We much 
prefer our opium dreams to your paltry ambitions. You have never 
understood us. Never could! We have our own mental sets which 
don’t involve your pecking orders or notions of autonomy. We 
believe in the collective subject, not the individual and all the 
associated liberal abstractions of freedom and democracy. We spit 
on you and your liberalistic creed of anarchy.” 

Up in the toilet Ostroki was literally shitting himself. His excre 
ment was watery and offered no pleasurable resistance to his bruised 
sphincter muscles. He had heard the voice of the people and quickly 
learned that all his revolutionary pretentions were so much hot air. 
The class who he had so long tried to politicise had spoken. All he 
could feel was despair. He would never lead them. The working class 
were ungovernable, whether the method of government be democ 
racy or the invisible dictatorship of which the anarchists, trotskyites 
and specto-situationsists had so long dreamed. Ostroki felt the first 
stirrings of remorse for not having taken his fathers advice and joinec 
the Tory Party... 
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"The Kids like it." (Adam Ant, 1980) 


@ PROTO-VAGUE SALISBURY 
ART COLLEGE FANZINES: 

(Note: Tom Vague never went to art 
college.) UNITE (1976-78 on and off) 
Edited by the legendary Richard and 
Nancy. CHANNEL 4 (1978-79) 
Edited by the equally legendary Tim 
Aylet, who went onto manage the 
Glaxo Babies. #1- Banshees, Ants in 
Salisbury, Pop Group, Wire, Glaxo 
Babies. #2- Clash ’Sort it Out’: incen- 
diary Strummer interview, X-Ray- 
Spex, Adverts, Undertones, Smegma. 


i VAGUE BACK ISSUES 1979-1984: 


@ #1 - Banshees, Ants, Swell Maps, 
Red Crayola, 1st Mere Punk Festival. 
#2 - Gang of 4, Red Crayola, Joy 
Division, Buzzcocks, Futurama 1. 

H #3 - Ramones, Boys, Clash: "Rude 
Boy’ interview, Raincoats, Tours. 

BH #4 - Revelation Rockers, Mikey 
Dread, Animals + Men, Moskow. 

@ #5 - Ants, Human League, Cure, 
Passions, Undertones, Specials, Scars, 
lan Curtis obituary, Another Pretty 
Face, "Shit fun at Stonehenge", Anti- 
Vivisection, Fanzines A to Z, ’Great 
R’n’R Swindle’. 

B #6-PopGroup, Slits, Crass, Devo, 
Gary Glitter, Jam, Martian Dance, 
Mo-dettes, Fanzines A to Z, Michael 
Moorcock’s Pistols book. 

H #7 - ANTZINE: ’Ants Invasion’ 
tour programme: old Ants stuff. 

B@ #8 - Ants ’Frontier’ tour diary, 
Bauhaus, Echo and the Bunnymen, 
Specials, Skids, Rezillos, Mo-dettes, 
Program, Bowie, Futurama 2. 

HH #9-Bow-wow-wow, Monochrome 
Set, Gods Toys, Classix Nouveaux, 
Wasted Youth, Damned, ’Last of the 
Mohikans’,’The End of Bourne- 
mouth’: Village retrospective. 

@ #10 - Banshees, PIL, TV Smith, 
Richard Strange, Jordan, ’2002 
Revue’, Thompson Twins, VIZ, ’Pro- 
paganda’, Royal Wedding/Riots pin- 


up. 

@ #11 - Crass, Nukes, ’81 Riots, 
Royal Wedding Porn, Cassette Piracy, 
PR retro, Futuramas, Iggy Party’ tour, 
VU retro, Cramps centre-spread, 
Confessions of a Sheepshagger’. 

M #12 - Ants ’75-’80, Theatre of 
Hate, Killing Joke, UK Decay, Danse 
Society. Waller on ’Sounds’, Pete 
Scott on William Burroughs, ’Our 
Brave Lads’: Falklands tribute, * 
‘Those Lovable Spikey Tops’, VIZ, 
*Love and Romance’. (* Regular fea- 


tures [rom now on.) 


M #13 - Southern Death Cult, 
American Indian Movement, Sex 
Gang Children, "Hippies: disturbing 
new cult’, WOMAD, Banshees: ’so 
long and thanks for the fishnets’, 
Platinum Logic’, Burroughs: ’Final 
Academy’. (Plus super ’Vague-kunst’ 
pull-out poster.) 
@ #14 - Southern Death Cult: last in- 
terview, Death threats, Pete Scott on 
the ’End of Work’, ’Sterilization of 
american indian women’, ’Those not 
so lovable spikey tops’: a critique of 
anarcho-punk, Iggy Pop: ’A Lesson in 
Nightmare’. 
M@ #15-’The End of Music: Vague- 
rant’, Stop the City, Church of the Sub- 
Genius, Bee on Charles Manson, Get- 
ting the Fear: "Dune Buggy Attack 
Battalion’, Magick, Sex and Green- 
ham Common’, ’The Longest Walk’ 
(AIM). 


H@ VAGUE BACK ISSUES: ONLY 
#9/11/14 & 15 STILL AVAILABLE: 
70p EACH [INC. P+P], £1.00 
OVERSEAS. 


@ VAGUE #16/17: THE 20th CEN- 
TURY AND HOW TO LEAVE IT 
[PSYCHIC TERRORISM AN- 
NUAL]: 

First Vague annual from 1984, re- 
vised and reprinted by popular de- 
mand (to cash in on 68/88). Now 
typeset and dot-screened: ’If.... is the 
middle word in Life’ by Mick Mercer, 
’The Boy Scout’s Guide to the Situ- 
ationist International’: the effect the 
SI had on Paris ’68 and all that, and 
through the Angry Brigade and King 
Mob to the Sex Pistols, Psychic TV: 
Selected De-program of New Televi- 
sion’: extensive interview + ’Control 
Process’: Manson/ Nixon/ Jim Jones, 
Decoder’: ’Nothing Short of Total 
War’/ ’Muzak’/ Behavioural Cut-ups 
and Magick’ by Genesis P.Orridge, 
Klaus Maeck interview/ ’Burgerkreig’ 
Frogs/ Crowley/ Dreamachine/ Bur- 
roughs and Gysin, and ’Eurotourist: 
Vague over europe travelogue. 
M £4.00 [INC. P+ P], £450 OVER- 
SEAS. 


HADOIWVLVO MOVE FAOVA Bf 


H VAGUE #18/19: CONTROL ~ 


DATA MANUAL: PROGRAMMING 
PHENOMENA AND CONSPIRACY 
THEORY: 

’Videodrome’ by Mark Downham, 
Riot Control, Groucho Marxism’: 
Spectacular Times, "Worldwide Alie- 
nation Inc.’ by Mark Stewart, Bilder- 
bergs/ Trilateral Commission, P2: 
David Yallop interview, Freemasons, 
Jack the Ripper, Illuminati: Robert 
Anton Wilson interview by Richard 
North, Occult roots of Nazism, Right- 
wing conspiracy theories, Nixon, JFK, 
God Told Me To Do It, Neoism, 
UFOs, Scientology, Psychedelic Fas- 
cism’: Manson/ Process/ Solar Lodge, 
’The Great Church/ State Scam’, 
Beast 666: ’You are number 666’, The 
Prisoner’ by Mick Mercer, Techno- 
Fear: Hacking/ Zap- ping/ Advertis- 
ing/ Subliminals. [23rd ANNIVER- 
SARY OF JFK “ASSASSINATION 
COMMEMORATIVE ISSUE] 

@ £2.50 [INC. P+ P], £3.00 OVER- 
SEAS. 


@ VAGUE #20: TELEVISION- 
ARIES: 

Is Stoke Newington really like a bad 
night in Saigon? Did the Baader- 
Meinhof Gang copy the Sex Pistols’ 
Bill Grundy interview? And what have 
football fanzines, “Apocalypse Now 
plagiarism and ’Euroterrorism’ got in 
common? To find out acquire this 
issue: Which also contains - ’The 
Abolition of Work’ by Bob Black, the 
latest from God Told Me To Do It and 
’Smile’ supplement by Karen Eliot. 


i'm paranoid )_- 
but am i paranoid 


’Post-post modernist.’ (THE OB- 
SERVER) 


"Immaculately glossy and bulging 
with tales of subjective valour... Tom 
Vague as personality takes the central 
role... will really make your day (con- 
siderably gloomier than it already 
was).’ (MELODY MAKER) 


"Increasingly obnoxious and reac- 
tionary... If Tom Vague could wake up 
to the 1980s he could become both 
publishing king and cool novelist.’ 
(NME) 


“Armchair Revolutionaries... Angst- 
ridden tossers... a facsimile of OZ ma- 
gazine... the kind of journalism that 
belongs in the Sun... Kings Road 
flakes... Reactionary... the Rupert 
Murdoch of Radical Chic Publishing.’ 
(LARRY LAW, SPECTACULAR 


_ennneughhh 


B VAGUE #21: CYBER-PUNK 
HANDBOOK: 

"Vague - The Music Terminator’: 
Mark Downham meets William Gib- 
son and Guy Debord in the Video- 
drome: ’Cyber-Punk: Hardwired in 
the Metrophage’, Jon Savage and 
Jamie Reid on ’England’s Dreaming’: 
the last word on Punk(?), "London’s 
Outrage’ and ’City 68/77/88/ 2000’ by 
Jon Savage, "The Assault on Culture’ 
and ’Class War’ by Stewart Home... 
B £4.00 [INC. P+ P], £4.50 OVER- 
SEAS. 


VAGUE 


Sie 


i 

TIMES : ‘ 

BCM BOX 7207. | 

*Sensationalist underground jour- ' : ‘ : 
nalism.” (DAILY TELEGRAPH L¢ YN D¢ yN 

AVIATION CORRESPONDENT) . a : vd 

sr. | 

’Oh No, no, no, no.’ (ASTRID WC l N 3XX 4 


PROLL) 


I dont throw bombs, I watch films.’ 
(TOM VAGUE) 


@ £3.00 [INC. P+ P], £3.50 OVER- 
SEAS. 


BH MAKE CHEQUES AND POSTAL 
ORDERS PAYABLE TO VAGUE 
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- THE RAPE OF LANGUAGE 


aamic Reld 
a 


~bne way lo effect change Is to stimulate It by the use 
of new language. This Is more of a necessily now be- 
: the language of progressive thought has effec- Br 
vely been captured (raped) by the New Right, the con- Sea, 
ollers of communication: Radical, Libertarian, Revoiu- “<5 
on, Progressive... Thelr put-down of the loft Is to coll Aas 
‘old-fashloned’, but how can soclallsm bo old-fash- ff : 
ned when it has nevor existed? 
‘t 
fords lke Rebel, Strike, Union, Demonstrate, Protest | 
#e discredited and virtually outlawed. Bul In tho long 
rm they are Just lying dormant. Now Is the time to 
predict the way of the next millenium - new scope, new ® 
slon, new language. One allempl al prediction was 
e Situationist concept of the Sixtles: thls foreshad- 
wed the soclely of the spectacle which Is manifesting 
self In the Elghtles and Ninetles, 


jow Is the time for another leap forward, a time which 

gil have to be more spiritual, compassionate and uni- 
\ ersal. Language has reached a point where It has lost 

arly all Its symbolism and magic; thls has gradually 
ken eroded, nol Just over the last few decades but 

er the last millenlum. Words now mean nothing; they 
Just tools to mysilfy and lo gel your own way. 
Aucation has become doctrine. We rally around 
‘gidaled concepts such as monelarism and greed, but 
hey are made to appear new and opposition to them as 
iW. We awall the next South Sea Bubble or Wall Strect 
silapse with almost Inevilable resignation. The new 
erld city centres rise In the shapes of Babel and 
ammon. A new depression awalls If It Is not coun- 


lored. Tho ostablishmant cannol Imagine or create 
It will therefore stagnato In ils own dross. Tho worcs 


ravaged. 


The people In powor who control our desi 
bilnd, deaf and dumb. Thoy acl as mental terror ss 
whose self-motivation and actions are fue 


Ignorance, bigotry and tunnel vision. These rLizs 
have no love for humanlly or our planel Conaas 

vision and now dialogue, a now spir ies z 

on avarice or ouldaicd posl-indusirial cap Gallas 2 vi 
vorily and unlversalism. A love of cac= ma 


understand the whole. 


OR 


We have sold our souls wholesa® 
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